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FINLAND AND THE FINLANDERS, 


Amip the records of strife, of suffering, and of crime, which have 
marked the annals of nations struggling for the throne of the Cesars, 
and the sunny lands of southern Europe, history has scarcely found leisure 
to glance at the circumstances and position of a race that has been largely 
located in the west of Asia and the whole of eastern Europe. 

During century after century, in the long period of Pagan antiquity, 
tide after tide of races, seeking fresh homes and richer pastures, rolled 
from the unknown regions of the East over the warmest and most fruitful 
districts of the continent and peninsulas of Europe. 

Some races outstripped the others in their western course; others, as 
they went, strove for mastery and, rendered fierce by hunger, drove before 
them, or scattered to the less tempting regions of the North, the weaker 
tenants of the wished-for soil. But pressure has its limit; the wave that 
can advance no farther swells against its bounda:y, and rises as a barrier 
against all new incursion. The nomad, when driven to the utmost limit 
of the land, becomes a settler, an agriculturist, and a trader. 

A Scythian tribe, classed by ethnologists among the Mongolian races, 
and specifically styled the Hunno-Finnic variety, emerged at some very 
distant epoch from the far-east, and has, at some period or other, inha- 
bited all, or nearly all, the countries now owned by Russia, with the 
addition of much that is at present Hungary. Whether this occupation 
was simultaneous or successive, whether the ancestors of the people now 
contentedly dwelling in the land bordering on the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia abode there while the tribe was widely diffused over what has 
been subsequently Sclavonic territory, or whether—as the vehement gra- 
vitation of more condensed matter forces lighter particles to ascend— 
they were driven thither when displaced by stronger or more resolute 
men, who coveted the warmer seats and more lasting fruitfulness of the 
South, is now beyond the power of history to tell. We are equally 
unable to decide whether, in their simultaneous or successive occupancy, 
they were the sole possessors of the country in which they dwelled, or 
shared it with another or several races; whether, in either case, they were 
a concentrated people, or sown broad-cast over the whole range of the 
land. This, however, is certain, that affinity in language, disposition, 
and others of the marks by which ethnological deductions are governed, 
is traced between the Finns of the North, the Magyars of Hungary (from 
whom is derived the term Hunnic, and not from the fierce Huns who 
have left their name an epithet to savages of later times), and some colo- 
nies on the banks of the Volga, and in other parts of the Russian domi- 
nions. ‘This affinity is considered by those skilled in ethnological science 
to amount to evidence of original identity. 

There is no proof that this people ever was a dominant race, It ig 
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certain that neither of their branches has ever ruled during the period 
of authentic history. They are now the subjects of the Russian Czar or 
of the Austrian Emperor. The northern branch of the race, before it 
was annexed to Russia, was under Scandinavian rule; and yet, though 
always acknowledging a foreign lord, and faithfully serving him, they 

é an in dent race—though servants, never servile. Austria has 
tried, but tried to her hurt, to abrogate the national independence of the 
Magyars. Russia long forbore all interference with the privileges of the 
Finlanders; their religion has been left untouched. The people of Fin- 
land are zealously national, yet, strange to say, their nation has no name ; 
and, as far as historic evidence can reach, they never had a name. 

In the country and history of the Finns there is much that is beau- 
tiful, much that'is strange ; but it is not as matter for feminine interest 
or phi ic inquiry that we now invite attention to that people and 
their interesting land. We speak of men with whom—though they be 
the least aggressive of the human race—we may in a few short weeks 
be mixed in deadly fight; we describe shores on which the bravest of 
our land, the dearest of our sons, may soon shout in victory, or be car- 


ried to an untimely grave. 
ing Finland we pass the rocky group of the Ahvenommas, 


On — 
as the inhabitants call them, but which are known to us by the name of 
the Aland Isles. They lie, like a giant’s stepping-stones, between Abo 
and the opposite shore of Sweden, and transform the aspect of the sea 
into a labyrinthine succession of lakes and channels, very beautiful to 
behold, but very difficult to navigate. Large ships cannot come close, 
and the enemy can lie in ambush like boys at play. This northern 
archipelago, the scenery of which is said to resemble that of the Grecian 
Cyclades, is separated into three oblong clusters, formed of sixty inha- 
bited, and about two hundred stony and desert islands. Their appear- 
ance is. greatly diversified: some being bare and desolate, others bright 
and smiling, rich in green trees and cheerful vegetation, intermixed with 
cottages and gardens. Forests of pine, beech, alder, hazel and birch, 
cover some islands. Immense flocks of sea-fowl hover over the solitary 
rocks of others. Many of these birds are sold on the adjoining con- 
tinent, and high prices are obtained for their eggs and plumage. The 
famous sea-dog, and other fisheries, furnish, however, the principal occu- 
pation and maintenance of the Alanders, who are bold and expert sea- 
men. The productiveness of these fisheries varies considerably, yet it is 
reckoned that at least six thousand tons of herrings should be salted every 
year; but the note of European war was sounded on these rocky coasts, 
and many a strong hand that had been the support of the feeble and 
the young is now locked in death or carving children’s puzzles in an 
English gaol. 

The Aland Isles cover an area of ten thousand square miles; the 
inhabitants are computed from twelve to fifteen thousand. The prin- 
= island, which gives its name to the whole group, is Aland, upon 
which only afew months back the Russian flag waved over the mighty 
fortress of Bomarsund, capable, it was affirmed, of affording shelter 
within its: far-spreading ramparts to a garrison of many thousand men: 
now it is a landing-place for fishermen. 

Aland possesses the secure and spacious harbour of Ytternas, in which 
the whole Russian fleet could lie at anchor; here are also the ruins of 
the Castle of Caselholm, in which Eric XIV. was imprisoned. The prin- 
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N a seaport town, thirty-eight miles north-west of Abo, has about 
ras cr inhabitants. Bismeborg, a seaport, forty-two miles further 
distant on the coast, exports timber, pitch, tar, and fish. It possesses 
some ship-building establishments, and contains a population of about 
four thousand seven hundred and fifty. 

The circle of Tavestchuus lies to the east of Abo; the capital, which 
bears the same name, is situated on a lake, and contains a castle of 

t strength, and about two thousand inhabitants. In Vasa, a circle 
to the north of Tavestchuus and Abo, the wolf and the bear still wander 
through vast primeval forests, and haunt the solitary shores of innu- 
merable lakes; but there are also cultivated portions in which grain 
ripens with facility ; cheese and other produce, as well as iron ore, are 
exported hence. Vasa, the capital, is a handsome and uniformly-built 
maritime town. South of Vasa is Christinested, a place of considerable 
commercial importance, with a safe and convenient harbour. Brahested, 
Gamla Karleby, and Ny Karleby, are manufacturing seaports of con- 
siderable trade. 

Uleaborg, the most northern circle, has short and cold summers, the 
temperature being unfavourably influenced by the humidity of the ‘soil. 
Good harvests are rare, but the cattle, although a diminutive breed, 
yield abundance of butter and cheese. Forests of larches, moss-grown 
rocks, and marshes, extend over the greater part of the country. The 
cataracts are the finest in Finland, and give a wild charm to the desola- 
tion of these remote and icy solitudes. The traveller observes with 
surprise that the farther north he advances the more fragrant and 
aromatic are the fruits and shrubs. The town of Uleaborg, on the river 
Ulea, from the large basin of which many other rivers take their rise, is 
approached through thick forests, in the open spaces between which, at 
distances of from thirty to forty miles, are scattered solitary farm-houses. 
It contains between four and five thousand inhabitants. Tornea, at the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, is the central point of the 
Lapland trade, and carries on an active traffic in salt fish, reindeer, 
butter, &c. It is a small seaport at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, but is one of the most prosperous-looking places in the country. 
The harbour is several miles from the town. It is capable of receiving 
vessels of considerable size. Dr. Clarke describes this town at much 
length, and with great interest dwells upon the annual cavalcades formed 
by merchants, setting out with their trains of servants and baggage for 
their winter expeditions into Lapland, Finmark, and Norway. Each 
merchant is represented as accompanied by several hundred retainers and 
a large quantity of merchandise, consisting of silver plate, cloth, linen, 
butter, and tobacco, to barter for furs and other produce of more northern 
regions. They, besides, take with them almost the whole of their pro- 
visions and necessaries. These journeyings are made not in what would 
among us be considered travelling guise, even though the head of the 
firm were himself the leader of the party. The merchant displays as 
much magnificence as possible; the reindeers have on their gayest 
trappings ; the procession is drawn out to its fullest length. 

To the north-east of Abo is the inland circle of Knopio. More south 
the small circle of Nyland, which consists chiefly of low, level plains, rich 
in meadows, pastures, and large forests, chiefly of oak. The rivers 
abound in fish. Much lime is made here, and there are some valuable 
mines. The inhabitants trade in fish, wood, and grain. The chief town 
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heights entirely destitute of vegetation. Numerous and wee me | 
forests, which consist principally of pine and fir-trees, though mixed 
with others, constitute a principal feature of Finland scenery. These are 
often severely injured by violent winter tempests, which sweeping with 
irresistible fury through their inmost recesses, uproot and destroy the 
largest and strongest trees as well as the tender sapling; they are also 
frequently ravaged by fire. Hemp, flax, and tobacco are in some parts 
eusseatfdily cultivated. 

A vast number of lakes diversify and adorn the whole interior surface 
of the country. The largest and most important of these are, Lake 
Ladoga, the greater part of which lies within the territory of the grand 
duchy; Lake Payana, about twenty-two miles in length and thirteen in 
‘breadth ; Lake Saima, which is still more extensive than the last, is 
thickly studded with islands, and falls by a succession of cataracts—of 
which those of Imatra, perhaps the finest in Europe, are the largest—into 
Lake Ladoga; and im the extreme north, Lake Enara, a thousand square 
miles in extent, which communicates with the Frozen Ocean. Although 
affording great facilities for internal navigation, the frequent occurrence 
of inland Jakes renders land travelling tedious and circuitous, the ‘high 
roads ‘bemg often carried over one or more of the many islands with 
which the lakes abound. 

‘The rivers are most of them navigable to some craft or other, and 
afford great assistance to the trade of the country. Timber for exporta- 
tion is floated down many of the rivers from the interior. The current 
of the Ulea is so strong that vessels are borne by it at the rate of 
eighteen miles an hour. It admits also of ordinary navigation. 

The mines of Finland yield iron, at present wrought to some extent ; 
also lead, sulphur, slate and nitre. Many fine granite quarries have been 
opened in Finland, chiefly on the sea-coast, and in the vicinity of lakes, 
by which means the convenience of water-carriage is secured. From 
these quarries blocks of extraordinary size and beauty have been obtained ; 
one of the most striking specimens is seen in the monolith obelisk at 
St. Petersburg, in memory of the Emperor Alexander. In its original 
state, the block from which it is cut was twelve feet in diameter and 
eighty feet long. 

The climate of Finland differs much in different parts. In the extreme 
north it has a polar character, somewhat moderated; in the more southern 
districts it is cold, variable, and subject, from the multitude of lakes and 
marshes, to unhealthy and chilling mists. In Uleaborg, lat. 65 deg. 
(nearly), winter commences in October and lasts till May, which month 
constitutes the entire spring. Summer—the sudden, brilliant, fervid 
summer of high northern latitudes—begins in June and lasts three 
months, during which, notwithstanding the usual coldness and damp of 
the climate, the crops often suffer from drought. In propitious seasons 
they ‘have been known, owing to the serenity of the nights and the con- 
tinued -presence of the sun, to arrive at maturity within six weeks. 
The genial warmth of the summer temperature brings forward vegeta- 
tion of all kinds with astonishing rapidity. Like the spring, the autumn 
is ‘limited to one month, and begins and ends with September. The 
spring thaws and the heavy autumnal rains render travelling almost 
—o during their continuance. “ The red granite, the moss-covered 

, the green meadows, the .blue lakes and crystal waterfalls of this 
northern land, present a scenery of unusually romanticaspect,” but, except 
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during the few months of summer, it is rarely illumined by a bright clear 
sky; at all other seasons heavy mists almost perpetually helen the day. 
Yet these mists and clouds have their beauties. Another dynasty rules 
over Finland, but, like its inhabitants, its hills, its waters, and its vege- 
tation are the same. The same sun sets and rises in glory, and the 
northern lights in their same wild and mysterious grandeur astonish and 
delight now as when, years ago, Dr. Clarke described in vivid colours the 
scenery and phenomena of Finland. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “can exceed 
the beauty of the forests, owing to the great variety of trees. . . . The 
-— and dignity of the pine-trees upon the iclenihe in the river cannot 

described. Towards the evening the sky assumed a purple aspect, 
and the clouds were tinged with purple. As we med 5 the Tornea, 
the prospects were very grand, the water appeared like successive lakes, 
land-locked by high woody hills, and bordered by magnificent beds of 
flowers. . . . The whole air was scented with the fragrance.” “The sun 
went down in such splendour as it is not easy to describe... . . That 
part of the horizon which was opposite his setting was tinged with hues 
as vivid as those which marked the place of his going down; the sky, land, 
and water, seemed to be on fire. Long after the sun had set this ap- 

rance continued with an astonishing effulgence of light and colour m 
the northern part of the hemisphere.” In the extreme north of Finland 
may be seen the phenomenon still more grandly displayed in Lapland—a 
midnight sun. ‘“ At half-past eleven,” Dr. Clarke quotes from another 
writer, “I saw the sun’s disk coming out of a cloud, and apparently 
about a diameter above the horizon. It continued thus visible till near 
half-past twelve, seeming to move in a straight line parallel to that of 
the horizon. At half-past twelve its orb was a diameter and a half above 
the horizon, being of a red colour and somewhat dim. Its brightness 
was soon greatly augmented as it now continued rising.” |“ The hori- 
zontal moon of northern regions at this season of the year (summer) may 
be deemed as great a curiosity as the solsticial sun... - . The size of 
the orb when it first appeared was as large as the fore-wheel of a common 
chariot. At first, half the periphery was visible in the horizon like an 
arch of fire with the most brilliant indentations. Soon afterwards a new 
and singular phenomenon was displayed ; the upper part of the same 
orb seemed separated from its truncated segment below, and remained 
suspended above it like a lambent flame over an expiring lamp; the land 
of vapours which separated the two parts forming a line perfectly straight 
and parallel to the horizon, having the same hue as the rest of the atmo- 
sphere ; the planet itself appearing to be divided into parts which receded 
from each other. Another circumstance yet more remarkable attended this 
rise of the moon. We thought that the upper portion of the periphery 
appeared rather the segment of an ellipse resting on its ware axis than 
that of acircle. Presently all doubt was removed when the whole orb 
had cleared the verge of the horizon ; owing to the very great refraction 
of the lower stratum of the atmosphere, we saw the moon perfectl 
elliptical in its form, like a vast egg resting upon rolling clouds. It 
afforded proof of the dense medium through which we viewed it. . . . . 
The ancient fable of the egg of night resting upon chaos may have owed 
its origin to a similar appearance.” 

The appearance exhibited by the aurora borealis is described by the 
same author as indescribably magnificent; it serves to illuminate the 
skies during the long nights of winter. Dr. Clarke states that this 
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ce to the south of the zenith is no uncommon occurrence. 
The aurora borealis of these high northern regions often resembles as to 
its shape an umbrella, pouring down streams of light from all parts of 
its periphery, which fall vertically over the hemisphere in every direction. 
Another singular phenomenon, recorded by the same traveller, is that of 
rising jets of light darting upwards from the horizon towards the north, 
and then falling back. 

The name Finn was given to the ancestors of the Finlanders by early 
historians, and seemed to be their designation among their contemporary 
neighbours. It has never been acknowledged by themselves. From 
early ages they styled themselves Suomi, or Semi—words meaning 

ple of the land, or, as some render them, inhabitants of the marshy 
and. Modern usage seems to dictate that the appellation Fin- 
landers, and not Finns, should be used as their distinction. Finn is 
clearly a descriptive name of kindred origin to our own word fen, and 
was applied to the Finnish people on account of their geographical 
position—a position in all probability forced upon them either by the 
necessity of yielding to powerful aggression, or the desire of undisturbed 
possession. It has been retrospectively and extensively applied to colonies 
of the same race wherever discovered, and whenever discerned. ‘To the 
members of this race ethnologists have limited the term Finnic, while 
the name Finn has also been applied by the Norwegians and Icelanders 
to the Lapps and other dwellers upon the shores of the northern European 
seas now included in Swedish or Russian territory. The Lapps use the 
same designation of Suomi, and are frequently, on account of various 
points of resemblance, confounded with the true Finns; yet there are 
great differences, both physical and moral, existing between them. The 
true Finn has light hair and eyes, a sandy complexion, and high cheek- 
ry a good, but not lofty, stature; and is stout, and generally well 
made. 

The moral characteristics of the Finlanders command respect. They 
want the bold daring and eager ambition which distinguish men whom 
romance celebrates and history records. But there is a strength in their 
virtue which, though not dazzling, is sure, and has ever rendered them 
valuable as subjects, and would make them important as foes. The 
Finns are hardy, patient, and brave; true to their leader though he be 
their lord. It is difficult to reconcile so much of a brave man’s heart 
with the constant subjection of the Finn. Finnish troops have always 
done good service in the field, and remained faithful to their colours. 
At the battle of Liitzen the Finnish regiments fought among the best 
beside the heroic Gustavus, and it was they who recovered from the 
enemy their sovereign’s corpse. As soldiers they are in other respects 
desirable. The mixed character of their occupations, and the necessity 
of skill in the art of difficult navigation, renders them less dependent 
upon supplies, and expert both as land troops and seamen. In private 
life they are devout, gentle, and kind; temperate and industrious. Much 
of the present aspect of Finnish character must be understood as shared 
with their neighbours and fellow-subjects the Swedes, with whom they 
have 80 ong associated, and in some degree intermixed ; but many of the 
we eatures have abode with them through their history, and are 

cernible in other branches of their: race. In early times, however, 
much ferocity marked several of the Finnish tribes. 


poms is not confined here to the northern parts of the hemisphere, 
ut its a 
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The early Finnic settlers in Finland soon discovered and worked the 
mines of the country. Their skill as handicraftsmen has always been 
considerable ; and their assiduity in clearing and tilling the ground bears 
evidence of much natural agricultural talent. If their poetical recitals 
are to be received as evidence of facts, the Finns of former ages yo 
both a taste for art and, in some departments, artistic skill. The 
narratives still subsisting of the heathen temple of Permia, one of their 
most northern settlements, and the remaining ruins of northern towns, 
bear testimony to the great wealth, the commercial habits, and the 
civilised condition of the former inhabitants of this now rude district. 

But other beings than those whose living sons now toil with patient 
industry ou Finland’s wintry plains, or thread the mazes of its rocky 
shore, have dwelled, if not as really, as influentially, in its dark forests 
and upon its misty hills ; other lords than those whose names we meet 
upon the sculptured tablets of authentic history have ruled, and with a 
firmer than human grasp. Finland is the land, not of Finns alone, 
but of giants and of gnomes, the land of spells and witcheries of magic, 
whose favourite home has ever been among the trackless wilds and damp 
morasses of the gloomy and inhospitable north. 

The wild and weird traditions of their mythology form an inexhaustible 
topic in the ancient ballads of the Finns. Music was of old—as now—one 
of the most vivid pleasures of their simple homes; and with them, as with 
most ancient nations, the hymn both expressed their devotions and taught 
the doctrines of their faith. In those that remain to us, the adventures 
of Wainamoinen, the Finnie god of song, in whom we can scarcely fail 
to recognise the Orpheus of Grecian myths, occupies a considerable | Hn 
In cthers, resemblances to the deities and fables of Greece evince a 
common source of the religion, or a common ancestry in the objects of 
veneration; others embody legends which present the myths of Finnish 
song as parallels with the burden of prophetic promise or the records of 
Gospel history. In a recent work, entitled ‘ Eastern Europe,” we find a 
succinct account of Finnish mythology embodied in a description of the 
Kalevalla. ‘The Kalevalla, an epic in two-and-thirty books, is a col- 
lection of poetic myths, gathered, like the songs of Homer, from the oral 
traditions of the people, by the indefatigable Dr. Lowenroth, and published 
by him a few years since..... The Finnish mythology is ee 
bearing some traces of having been derived either from the Greek or 
from a common source. We must, however, admit it to be less poetical 
than that of the Greeks, and less gloomily grand than that of the 
Scandinavians. Jt mixes up the weird with the terrible. .... The 
Finnish gods appear so frequently in the character of sorcerers that the 
attributes of the godhead seem inextricably confounded with the power of 
the magician. They blend in a far greater degree than the gods of the 
Greek mythology, or of the Scandinavian Edda, the weaknesses of the 
man with their godlike character; rather wizards than deities, the art 
with which they use their spells and incantations seems chiefly to enable 
them to struggle with and triumph over mortals and inferior spirits. 
Jumala is the god of clouds and thunder; Wainamoinen, of poetry and 
music. It is uncertain which of the two is the supreme being. Kama, 
the giant, is the father of gods and giants; Illmarinen, the eternal black- 
smith; Tuoni is the god of death; the Giant Hissui, of evil; Tnopio is 
the god of the woods; Matha Teppo, of the roads. The storm is repre- 
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sented by aneagle. Mehelainen is a beneficent bird, small and frail as 
the humming-bird, but ever ing on its tiny wings the balm and 
antidote for sickness, sufferings, and the spells of evil. Besides these 
there are numerous other gods, and every lake, stream, or valley—in fact, 
all animate and inanimate things—have their good and evil spirits. On 
this account everything is personified in their mythic poetry ; the boat 
laments upon the shore ; the lonely tree, isolated in the clearing, mourns 
and complains; the road converses with the god ; the iron in the furnace 
has a voice, and in its uses a volition; but besides these passages, full of 
originality and beauty, we find the witch of Pohja, whose spells can 

the gods, sweeping up the dust upon their floor into a brazen pan.” 

From the same work we extract a specimen of the Kalevalla : 

“Then Wainamoinen, the venerable and the valiant, laves his thumbs 
‘and purifies his fingers; he sits him down by the sea-shore upon the 
stone of joy, upon the silvery hill on the summit of the golden mountain, 
and taking up the instrument, he says—‘ Let those who have never known 
the joy of the Runes, nor the melody of the instruments, let them draw 
near and listen.’ 

“And the old Wainamoinen begins to sing, and his voice rises clear 
and liquid ; his fingers play lightly over the strings of the chantal ; joy 
‘answers Joy the song responds unto the song. There is no beast in the 
forest, no living thing in the air, which does not hasten up to the singer 
of Runes, to listen to his melodious voice, to revel in the harmony of 
his song. 
“ The wolf quits the sedges in which he was prowling ; the bear emerges 
from hisden in the roots of an overturned pine-tree ; they climb ahedge, 
the hedge is borne down by their weight; the one ascends the trunk of 
the pine, the other climbs a birch-tree, whilst Wainamoinen sings and 
gives birth to joy ; the eagle descends from the clouds, the falcon swoops 
through the air, the sea-gull wings its way from the sullen marsh, the 
swan from the bosom of the limpid water, the lively linnet, the swift- 
winged lark, and the merry goldfinch come to perch on the shoulders of 
the god-hero ; the beauteous virgins of the air, the sun dazzling in 
splendour, the soft-rayed moon, have alike paused to listen at the further 
end of a long light Loni in the luminous vault of heaven. ‘There they 
were weaving the wonderful texture of the skies with a golden shuttle 
and a silver comb, when, astonished by a strange voice and the melodious 
accents of the hero’s song, the comb of silver fell from their hands, the 

den shuttle, breaking the thread of the woof, escaped from their 


rs. 

“ All the living things of the water, all the fishes waving at once their 
myriad fins, swam up to hear the voice of Wainamoinen, to listen to the 
harmony of his song ; Ahto, the king of the waves, the old man with 
the green beard of weeds, rises up on a water-lily to the surface of the 


~ e dwellers in the sea, the forest, and all habitable places, come also 
to hear the song, but we must hasten away to other themes. 

In more recent times, the simple joys and sorrows of the peasantry find 
voice in the songs of the numerous rural improvisatori, one of whom at 
least is to be found in every village. The national language of the 
Finns, nearly every word of which ends in a vowel, and which is soft as 
the Italian and copious as the German, has no doubt assisted in deve- 
loping this passionate and universal love of poetry. Their rustic instru- 
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ment, the kandala, the Finnish lyre, is of very ancient use’; it has five 
strings, adapted to the five notes peculiar to Finnish music. A collection 
of these songs has been made, entitled “The Kanteleter.” We subjoin 
the translation, given in the before-mentioned work, of one in which, 
while we are interested in the ardour of the swain, we must. highly 
commend the prudence of the maiden : 


THRE LOVERS. 

“Wilt thou come with me, oh my beloved, wilt thou come and be 
happy with me ?” 

“What happiness canst thou offer me? Thy hands are empty, thy 
pockets are empty.” 

“ But with these empty hands I can bear thee off into the forest shade, 
into the silent glens far from the world and its envious eye, and there 
watch tenderly over thee.” 

‘“ But whither shall we go, and where wilt thou build our dwelling ?” 

“There is still room enough in our own Finland. Wilt thou come 
with me into the uninhabited fields? Wilt thou follow me into the 
forest like a joyous bird ? There will I raise thee up a dwelling where 
the winds shall rock thee, and where I will delight thee with my song. 
I will build thee a bower of fruit-trees, a bed of ash, and my song shall 
nurse thee to a slumber of sweet dreams.” 

One of the best sources from which a knowledge of the history of Fin- 
land may be derived, is the Swedish history of Erie Geijer, professor of 
history at Upsal. From this we learn that several Finnie tribes, espe- 
cially the Permians and Tarfinns, are mentioned in old accounts of the 
North. An inroad of the Kures and Quens into Sweden in the time of 
Segurd, proves that the Quens were spread over a large space, as shown by 
the circumstance that the whole Northern Sea was once called the Quen 
Sea, and all Finland, Quenland, though the latter name was also applied to 
a much smaller district. It comprehended at one time the inland territory 
upon both sides of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Swedish settlers displaced 
the Quens, first from West, and afterwards from East Bothnia. The 
Quens carried their small, light boats overland to the great lakes 
that lie among the hill-tops,’and made predatory inroads upon the Norse- 
men, as these did upon them. Another bold race, addicted to war and 
piracy, the Karelians, appear sometimes at war, at other times in league 
with the Quens. The Tavestrians dwelled more in the south. The 
occupants of Finland were not mentioned in heathen ages by any dis- 
tinctive appellation, but were designated by the general name of Finns; 
and in their present wees Fae are at least as old as the remotest 
period to which the history of the North extends. To this southern por- 
tion the term Finland is applied in distinction to the more savage Fin- 
mark of the north. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, St. Eric undertook a crusade 
against the heathens of Finland, whose piracies harassed the Swedish 
coast, and by introducing Christianity, and probably by transplanting 
Swedish colonists thither, laid the foundation of the connexion which so 
long subsided between the countries. St. Henry, the missionary Bishop 
of Upsal, accompanied the king on this expedition; he was the first 
apostle of the Finns, and in his blood, which they shed, planted the seeds 


of their church. 
More than a century later, Thorkel Cannutsen, King of Sweden, 
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completed the work begun by St. Eric—Christianity and Swedish domi- 
nion was carried to the eastern part of the country, whence the wicked 
Karelians continued to issue in their predatory excursions, which were 
marked by hideous cruelty. In a crusade undertaken against them 
in 1298, they were subdued, made tributary, and compelled to adopt 
Christianity, at least in name. Viborg was founded to secure this con- 
quest, and the Swedes were brought into immediate contact and collision 
with Russia. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, Charles Canutson Bondé 
obtained the infeudation of Finland, and being summoned to Stockholm 
by Christopher, King of Sweden, he repaired thither with ten ships and 
five hundred knights and squires. He was required to surrender some 
of the principal towns of his territory, but escaped with the sacrifice of 
Abo, for which he received Viborg as compensation. Charles Canutson 
was the most honoured and admired of the nobles of Sweden, became 
first high marshal, and afterwards king of that country. 

In 1495 a war with Russia, some time carried on, became formidable 
by the invasion of Finland. Viborg was defended with admirable cou- 
rage, and was besieged by the Russians during three months. Sleno 
Slure assembled an army of more than forty thousand men, the greatest 
which Sweden had at that time ever led into the field, and placed him- 
self at its head, under the banner of St. Eric ; but here ended his ex- 

loits. Domestic broils, of which Russia well knew how to avail herself, 
lel the Swedish general inert towards the enemies of his country : the 
Russians devastated Finland. During the middle ages commercial towns 
arose along the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the trade of Finland 
greatly increased. Finnish troops were regularly enrolled in the Swedish 
army, and were reckoned amongst its most expert bowmen. 

In 1521 Finland became the theatre of war between Gustavus Vasa 
and Christian II., sovereign of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. During 
the course of the next year the principal castles of the country fell into 
the hands of Gustavus, or were razed to the ground by the infuriated 
peasantry. Abo, however, stood firm, and the king’s party being re- 
inforced, the principal adherents of Gustavus were compelled to flee. In 
this disastrous plight many noble persons perished at sea. 

In the subsequent reign of Gustavus Vasa, the Lutheran form of reli- 

ion was introduced into Sweden and Finland. This alteration of national 
faith was effected without bloodshed or persecution on the part of the 
adherents of either the old or the new creed, and the revenues of the 
church were not diminished by the change. 

The liberality of the first archbishop in maintaining, at his own expense, 
fifty students at Upsal, and of a contemporary Bishop of Abo supporting 
a smaller number at foreign seminaries, is deservedly celebrated. Gus- 
tavus regarded Finland with paternal solicitude. To Michael Agricola, 
a Finn by birth, the pupil of Luther and Melancthon, appointed by 
Gustavus, Bishop of Abo, they owed the possession of the Bible, the 
Prayer Book, and the Catechism, in their own language ; and they needed 
much all that religious instruction could do for them. A rebellion of the 
Tavestrians at this time was marked by peculiar crime and cruelty, espe- 
cially on the part of the nobles. Although there had been an interval of 
ar between the crowns of Sweden and Russia, the indefiniteness of the 

undaries gave frequent occasion for strife between the subordinates on 
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the frontier ; this strife at ast broke into open war, and the grand master 
of the Livonian knights and the King of Poland promised their aid 
against the Czar Ivan Vaselowitch the Second. Gustavus went in person 
to the defence of Finland: the war ended after mutual devastation, in 
which Finland suffered severely. The Russians besieged Viborg without 
success, but carried off a large number of prisoners. ‘The Swedish sol- 
diery were wasted by disease ; the expense of the war was very great ; 
the promised aid did not come, and first an armistice and then peace was 
concluded. In the next campaign, fortune awhile favoured the Russians, 
but afterwards crowned with glory and victory the arms of Sweden. 

In 1593, Finland, under the auspices of the celebrated Clas Fleming, 
enjoyed .a temporary independence, which was, however, greatly inter- 
rupted by intestine division and the horrors of civil strife. The peasants, 
exasperated by the cruelty of Fleming’s troopers, rose in revolt; they 
bravely wielded their only weapons—their clubs—which gave name to the 
war, and in this fierce contest eleven thousand were slain. Fleming’s 
widow held for some time the castle of Abo after his death; but the 
Finns were routed, Viborg and Abo retaken, and the country again 
passed under Swedish dominion. 

In 1612, the Regent, afterwards Charles IX., on visiting Finland, 
found that the Finnish peasants were greatly oppressed by the owners of 
estates, who enriched themselves at the expense both of the poorer 
classes and the crown. He equalised the condition of the peasants with 
that of their happier fellow-subjects in Sweden, raised their privileges, 
and restricted the power of the nobles, whom he compelled to contribute 
more largely to the expenses of the state and the church. At this time 
the plague made great havoc in Finland. 

In 1616, the king held a separate diet with the estates of Finland. In 
1628, Finland, which before possessed an academy at Viborg, obtained, 
from the liberality of Gustavus Adolphus, another at Abo, which was 
subsequently erected into a university by Queen Christina. The war 
between Gustavus and Russia was mainly waged in and on account 
of Finland, which was, on both sides, rightly felt to be an all-important 
possession to whichsoever power it might belinns During the reign of 
Gustavus, Swedish ascendancy was preserved inviolate. In the German 
and Polish campaigns of the Swedish hero, Finnish troops and reinforce- 
ments are frequently mentioned. 

Peter the Great kept a steady eye on Finland, from which the multi- 
farious plans of Charles XII. had diverted his attention and his troops. 
The close of Charles’s reign found a Russian foot planted in this part 
of his dominions, which henceforward became a prominent object in 
European history ; while in the annals of Sweden it occupies a conspi- 
cuous part. It is probably owing to the southern views of the rulers of 
Russia, who have had little to fear from Swedish ascendancy under the 
weaker characters that have filled the throne of Gustavus and Charles, that 
more vigorous attempts were not sooner made to annex Finland to Russia, 
In 1808, the desire for Finnish conquest rekindled in Russia ; and in 
1809, not in battle, but by surrender, Finland became a Russian pro- 
vince. As such it is opposed to us in the present war, and to arm Fin- 
land against us was one of the last decrees of the departed Nicholas, 


Emperor of All the Russias. 
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THE CARILLON OF ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


Iw the pleasant land of om 
Where the Scheldt first the main, 
Stands a quaint, old, gabled city, 
Fashioned like a town of Spain. 

that d old town of Ant m 
Rich in aemath gone time, —_ 
As on eyesight the sunshine, 
Bursts the bright cathedral chime. 


On the sultry air of summer— 

On December’s chilling blast— 

On the dull blank ear of midnight— 
Is that carillon sweetly cast. 

Like the golden grain in seed-time, 
Scattered with a hopeful care, 

That the genial after-season 

May produce some harvest there. 


Oft forgotten, oft remembered, 
Startling, strange, and silent soon, 
Lovely, even though neglected, 
Like the light of crescent moon. 


Where the reveller’s song is loudest— 
Where dim tapers light the dead— 
Where the stranger seeks his chamber— 
Steals that cadence overhead. 


Where the monk is at his vigil, 
Where the air is foul with sin— 
Where the lonely sick one waketh— 
That old chime strays softly in. 


To the vile, in notes of warning— 
Chiding tones that seldom cease— 
To the sad, in words of solace, 

To the pure, in thoughts of peace. 


O’er the city—o’er the river— 

Through each quarter of the town, 

Through each day, and through each season, 
Rains that frequent music down. 


Even across the parting ocean, 

In still chambers of the brain, 

At this moment, through the silence, 
Breaks that magic sound again. 


Like the carillon softly chiming, 
Soothing, gentle as its fall, 

Is the ceaseless dole of mercy, 
Unperceived, that comes to all. 


And our nobler life is nourished, 
As we count the beads of time, 
By pure hopes, and aspirations, 
Sweeter than that minster chime. 


QO, ’tis well to pause and listen, 
To those benisons in the air, 

As we tread life’s busy pathway, 
That salute us everywhere. 
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CONTINENTAL SPORT. 


We had just finished our last game of tarok, in which I had lost a 
fabulous number of choppins of beer, and were only awaiting the police 
summons to betake coma homewards, when a gentle tap was heard at 
st door of our private room in the inn of the Heiliger Geist, at Baden- 
Baden. 

On permission being granted to enter, Leonhard, Mr. Benazet’s head 

ekeeper, made his appearance, and after many excuses and apologies 
for the liberty he had taken, was induced to seat himself and unfold the 
purpose of his visit. The next day being Sunday, it was his intention 
to hold a battue in the surrounding sa and as he had promised to 
give me early notice of so interesting an event, he had come in to request 
my company on the ensuing day. The prospect was not an attractive 
one: to leave my warm bed on a winter's morning at six o’clock, the 
thermometer at 20 deg. below zero, and have the chance of missing a 
roebuck—for I had not much prospect of hitting it!—verily, I began to 
repent of my promise. Like a prudent general, I therefore attempted to 
temporise, but all my efforts were frustrated by Leonhard’s inexhaustible 

-nature. Everything that the most ardent sportsman could demand 
would be supplied me—gun, powder, flask, shot-belt, gibeciére, muff, &c., 
should be brought to my chambers in the morning—but go I must; I 
could not cry off. 

The entrance of the gendarme with his confounded “ ’Sist Feierabend, 
meine Herrn!” put a sudden stop to my objections, and I found myself 
a victim of a popular prejudice ; for Bor Po. will persuade Germans but 
that Englishmen are born with double-barrelled guns, and that England 
is one huge preserve, where game-laws are kept up with a severity which 
would gladden the heart of those small German princes, who constantly 
regret the loss of their feudal authority, and are no longer able to hang 
a man to the nearest tree for killing a hare. In vain, then, I attempted to 
demonstrate that I was a man of peace, holding guns in high respect 
certainly, but regarding them with an equal amount of fear; and that I 
decidedly preferred procuring my game at the market-place to trudging 
an uncertain number of miles in pursuit of my dinner. Short and good, 
Leonhard was to call for me at six; and i returned home in no ve 
amiable humour, to sleep—perchance to dream—of the horrors of the 
coming day. 

I am quite confident that I could not have slept five minutes, when I 
had a curious dream—that I was the centre of a convivial party, enjoy- 
ing the combined blessings of wine and harmony. As chairman, I was 
obliged to knock Mr. Smith down for a song. As he evinced a decided 
repugnance, my knocks recurred in rapid succession, and grew s0 
vehement that they ended—by waking me up. Strange to say, even 
after I had opened my eyes, they went on, and wild fancies of. spirit- 
rapping crossed my mind. All at once the mystery was solved—it was 
Leonhard amusing himself by tapping at my shutters, and varying his 
interesting papernens by half a bushel of most energetically uttered 


“‘ Kreuz heilig sakraments and millionen dunnerwetters.” 
I soon opened the shutters and the window, and my tormentor quickly 
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entered by that as the most practicable route, bringing with him a 
t scent of c’naster, and veiled in a dense mist of tobacco smoke 
fog. He was in a tremendous hurry: we had seven miles to walk 
before reaching the rendezvous, and we must be off at once. But to this 
I would not : I stoieally resisted all his entreaties until my im- 
valuable Alois brought me a “ coffee soup,” consisting of coffee, with 
ieces of black bread shredded im it, with whieh I proceeded to fortify my 
inner man, while Leonhard was holding a minute investigation of various 
necked bottles. At length he appeared to have decided, for, in the 
manner possible, he poured out a full glass of my very oldest 
schiedam, which he swallowed with great gusto, and a insult to 
injury by pouring the remainder of the bottle into a horn, which he 
earried slung round his neck. Then eame my sporting toilette: I put 
on a huge fur coat, hung my muff in front of me (not the only muff in 
company, I thought to myself), pulled on my thickest boots, which 
however, regarded with a comical air of embarrassment, which 
I could not aecount for at the moment, and off we set, smoking like two 
steam-engines as we paddled through the snow. 

For miles we trudged silently along—the conversation only consisting 
of some profound remarks uttered here and there sententiously as to the 
folly of getting up at such an hour—till we reached the little inn where 
our companions were awaiting us. There were some ten or twelve 
tradesmen of Baden, armed in various fashions, and all apparently eager 
for the fray. They were filling up the interim with glasses of Heidel- 
beeren or juniper schnaps, and the bottle passed merrily from hand to 
hand. But on Leonhard inquiring for the dogs, which an ee 
was to have brought with him, he met with a sad blow and heavy dis- 
couragement. It appeared that a notorious poacher of the town had had 
the impudence to uncouple them long before our hour for starting, and 
had gone off with them to have a by-day of his own. Of course there 
was a second edition of Leonhard’s elegant extracts, lasting some ten 
minutes, and many dire threats that he would do for the poacher when 
he caught him; but, as that gentleman had already had a rencontre with 
one of the under-foresters some six months before, and had put a charge 
of swan-shot into the broadest part of his person, Master Leonhard 
would, probably, net have cared for an opportunity to put his menaces 
into effect. 

In the absence of the dogs we must do the best we could, so we made 
a razzia into the adjoining village, and beat up a parcel of young raga- 
muffins of all sizes and ages to act as beaters, at the magnificent sum of 
twopence per head. These, with the under-keeper, set out round the 
base of the mountain, while the noble sportsmen began-to ascend it. I 
soon discovered the purport of Leonhard’s meaning glance at my boots : 
there were no nais in them, and I found it perfectly impossible to keep 
my feet. But everything has an end at last: and by clutching at the 
coats of some, and dragging at the skirts of others, I managed at last to 
gain the crest of the mountain. Leonhard then stationed me behind a 
| thicket of black pines, giving me strict orders not to stir till he gave 
the signal, and, if I , to do so straight before me, as else I might 
hit some of my companions. Here, then, I stood for two hours without 
the hope of ashot. I was gradually freezing to a solid mass of ice; 
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Leonhard and the schiedam were both absent without leave ; and I had 


nothing to warm me but ing either foot in turn into the knee-deep 
snow,—an amusement which fati soon ed me to desist from. 


But it is unnecessary to describe the infan dolorem of that day 
minutely ; suffice it to say, that the only thing I shot was Leonhard’s 
wide-awake, which he obligingly threw up in the air for me, and by seven 
in the evening I was beginning to thaw gradually in the keeping-room 
of the Bear public-house at Lichtenthal. 

Such was the unsatisfactory result of my first day’s a 
ing; but for all that I did not give it up in disgust ; I cong the 
chief part of my difficulties by ordering a gigantic pair of red morocco 
mud-beots, in which I stalked about the country like a long-legged erane 
—as I was flatteringly told—and, thanks to the kindness of Mr. St. John, 
a true sportsman, to whom countless travelling Englishmen are indebted 
for kindness and hospitality, I was soon enabled to boast of having killed 
my first partridge in bis chasse, near Ettlingen. Henceforth my sporting 
adventures do not require description, and, with the reader’s permission, 
I will seek for information from other and more amusing sources. 

Mr. St. John, besides being an indefatigable sportsman, has been able 
to find time to write a charming book on the subject of continental sport,* 
in which he gives a most detailed account of all his adventures in search 
of game. One of the principal nuisances with which the game preservers 
have to contend in Germany is the abundance of poachers. The peasants, 
almost without exception, ive a life of danger and excitement in the 
open forest. A German author gives such a charming description of the 
poacher’s life, that we—here I inevitably slip into the editorial—cannot 
refrain from quoting a portion of it : “ At times, of course, a poacher dis- 
appears : at least, he returns home no more, but then his comrades carry 
out their revenge on the foresters. No one thinks of giving up poaching 
on that account. Even when condemned to imprisonment for years, 
foreed to learn a trade, that they may live at home honestly, when night 
comes, and the moon rises, and the ery of the forest din resounds from 
the forest brake, an irresistible impulse attracts him to his rusty rifle. 
It is taken from the wall, the trigger plays harshly and stiffly. ‘It had 
better be greased,’ he thinks to himself, and he cleans the gun as ten- 
derly as if it were his child. Hush! he glides through the low door into 
the forest. What a glorious life that is! There comes the stag! He 
takes his aim !—he takes his aim: his sharp eye sees at the same moment 
the forester who sent him to prison. He pulls the imggen the quarry 
falls bathed in blood, and the poacher goes on more wildly and recklessly 
than before. Not that the nslghhoudaeed is, on that account, unsafe— 
it is only a war between gamekeeper and poacher. Any one who 
without a rifle may march in security through the thiekest glades of the 
forest. Wherever a stone cross is found, it is a sign that the laws of God 
and man have been there broken ; high grass usually grows over the scene 
of crime, and moss renders the inscription illegible !” 

Mr. St. John furnishes some details which will serve to fill up the 
above picture. When out in his own chasse in the Black Forest, close 
to the frontiers of Wiirtemberg, he found one of the beaters tugging 





* Rambles in Germany, &c., in Search of Sport. By the Hon. Ferdinand St. 
John. Longman and Co. 
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ineffectually at the skeleton of a man’s foot. ‘With sticks and staves 
they set to work to remove the earth, and soon brought to light a com- 
plete skeleton, everything about it having decayed, with the exception of 
a Jeathern game-bag, which still held together, and in which they found 
a small glass phial, corked tightly, and half filled with kirschwasser. It 
was, indubitably, the body of a poacher, who had been shot and buried 

. There are many reasons why this should be the case. -German 
ors is proverbially slow, and if a forester gives information of his 

ving 





illed a man, he is subjected to repeated examinations and much 
protocolling, which occupies his time uselessly, and causes him great 
annoyance. Hence, his first object is to get the body quietly under 
—— and keep his own council. Since the revolution of 1848 the 
oresters may join with Othello in saying that their occupation is gone, 
for the whole population of Germany became poachers on the abolition 
of the game-laws, and the preserves were so thinned that a roebuck has 
become a rarity, and will, probably, be only known to the next genera- 
tion as the denizen of a menagerie. 

We had marked several other passages in Mr. St. John’s delightful 
book for extract, but the above must serve as a taste of his quality. 
From personal acquaintance we are able to state that he is pre-eminently 
qualified for his agreeable task of describing the fere nature of Ger- 
many. Assisted by the prestige of rank and fortune, Mr. St. John has 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with every variety of conti- 
pane sport. If, as a critic, we are bound to find fault, all we can say 
against his book is, that he has been too sparing of details, which would 
have rendered the work far more attractive and interesting ; but which, 
through modesty, he has refrained from recording. If we were at 
liberty to do so, we could furnish numerous anecdotes, which would 
speak most fully to Mr. St. John’s kindness and generosity. We can 
only say that he may esteem himself a fortunate man who can boast of 
Mr. St. John’s friendship, and goes to Baden with a wish to enjoy first- 
rate sport. 

But we have still another work to mention, which, for genuine hu- 
mour and careful finish, may be fairly ranked with the finest creations of 
John Leech’s pencil. The sporting vagaries of Mr. Briggs were highly 
amusing, there is no doubt ; we all felt delighted at his numerous adven- 
tures by flood and field, but are they so unsurpassable as the great M. A. 
Titmarsh would lead us to believe in the last Quarterly. We fancy not; 
and we will venture to quote Mr. Petermann’s sporting adventures,* as 
equally deserving a place on the drawing-room table with Leech’s 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” Like them, they are a series of 
woodcuts, which originally appeared in the German Punch, the Flie- 
gende Blatter, and when collected, they form one of the most amusing 
books which it has been our fortune to receive for a very long period. 
Mr. Petermann is a respectable tradesman, whose nature leads him to 
enjoy the pleasures of shooting, and having ample means at his com- 
mand, he takes “advantage of the situation” most fully. In conse- 
quence, he has an opportunity of witnessing every variety of sport for 





° a Petermann’s Jagd Abenteuer. Two vols. Miinchen: Braun and 
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which Germany used to be justly famous ; and though his adventures are 
principally of a ludicrous nature, they furnish an excellent idea of con- 
tinen _ 

We will venture to give a sample of their quality by describing a large 
battue at which Mr. Petermann assists, although, of course, as his 
journal is essentially a pictrre-book, much of the comicality will evapo- 
rate in the translation. But to begin. 

The first scene opens with a conversation between the under-forester 
and the head- niente 

Assistant. Just look at my shoes, Sir Forester. Upon my honour I 
must feel ashamed when meeting the beaters. I get no tips now-a-days ; 
and I can’t raise a pair of shoes anyhow. Suppose you were to arrange 
a y shooting. 

orester. Shooting! Hang it, what is there to fire at? 

Assistant. Shoot—that’s a trifle—as if that was the first battue at 
which nothing was shot. Pray, Sir Forester, manage it, or how can I 
live, as a forester’s assistant of the second class, with a pound a month, 
out of which I pay seventeen shillings for board and lodging ; so there’s 
three shillings left for clothes, shoes, washing, tobacco; and I like to 
drink a pot of beer now and then. 

Forester. Well, I don’t care. Go to town, and invite, in my name, 
Herr von Petermann : then go to the court chimney-sweep, Rauchle ; Hol- 
lenstein, the tailor; then Maiisle, the landlord; and each of them had 
better bring a couple of friends. The gentlemen, too, mustn’t forget to 
bring slugs with them; for we have tracked a couple of deer—you 
understand. 


IN TOWN. 
Before starting. Breakfast at Mr. PeTERMANN’s. 


lst Guest. How Maiisle keeps us waiting for him ! 

2nd Guest. Here he is at last. But, Maiisle——! 

Maiisle. Oh, may a dunnerwetter smash it all !—there’s my cook 
calls me a good hour behind time. I really don’t know what's come 


over the maid-servants. 


THE FORESTER’S HOUSE. 
The gallant sportsmen have arrived. 


Forester. But, Herr Hollenstein, with your straps and paper boots 
you'll fare badly when we get into the moors. 

Hollenstein. Moors !—hold hard—I didn’t know anything about that. 
Have you got any moors here ? 

Forester. Of course—famous ones. Three days ago one of the beaters 
went in up to his neck. 

Hollenstein. If that’s the case, I’d sooner stop in the inn here; with 
- my rheumatism I daren’t risk it, not for a million. Moors and rheu- 
matism!—they don’t agree at all. But if Pg no objection, Mr. 
Forester, I’ll shoot some sparrows in the hedge, so that 1 may amuse 
myself in the mean while. 
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‘THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SPORT. 

- Petermann. Good Lord! what’s that—there’s some one shot my hat 
off—what, Sacra—you must be mad ! 

Wiedemeier (pale as chalk). I—don’t—know,—the—gun—went—off 
—in—my—hand,—I—haven’t—hurt—you,—I ? 

Petermann. You're a pretty sportsman! If I *t had a guardian 
angel, you'd have shot me. 

Forester. Well, I fancied that the first thing in going out shooting 
was to know how to manage a gun. 

Wiedemeier. Yes —such—a—thing—never—happened —to—me—be- 


fore—in—my—life. 
Petermann. I can believe it, because you never went out shooting 
before—it was nearly being your trial shot. Didn’t I tell you 4 


at the shooting-gallery, that you must have the cock down when you're 
not shooting? 

Wiedemeier. Well—come—you—won’t be angry with me—I—won't 
do it again. 

Forester. I see you won't. But it’s all up with this covert zow, and 
Y’m certain there were two or three foxes in it. 


THE BATTUE. 


Maiisle. How do you load in covert, my good friend ? 

Schiessmeier. Exactly as you do in the town. 

Maiisle. Yes—still I should be obliged if you’d load my gun. 

Assistant. Very willingly, Herr Maiisle. Ah! that cs a powder—I 
never saw such a beautiful sort, and you have such a quantity ! 

Maiisle. Pray take half of it, if you like. 

Assistant. God requite you—yes, if it wasn’t for the gentlemen—but 
you won’t carry all this shot about with you? ‘We shall have to walk 
twenty miles to-day. We've seven preserves. 

Maiisle. Take out as much as you like; it’s very heavy for me to 


a on Thank ye—lI've been longing for such a godsend. Yes, if 
I was to come into the world again now, I should soon be a rich man— 
and that shot-belt I wouldn’t refuse. You'll see, we shall have a famous 
day’s shooting. 
. WAITING FOR THE GAME. 

“Would you like a drop of good arrack, Herr Schiessmeier ?” 

“Thank ye, Herr Wiedemeier. Ah, it’s very good. I tell you, Herr 
Wiedemeier, you'll shoot to day: remember my words.” 


THE STATION. 


“ Now look there, at that very oak Herr Dr. Wiinschenmayer shot, 
three years back, three foxes and two bucks in the same day.” 


4 WHITE LIE. 

Forester. Have all the gentlemen one barrel loaded with slugs? 
There’s a head of game in there—take great cane that you don’t miss 
—you'll hear it break through the bushes a long way off—give it time 
Jesses! if the gentlemen were to miss the buck ! 





HALF AN HOUR LATER. 

“« But, really, Herr Wiedemeier, why didn’t you fire ?” 

“Why? I saw nothing.” 

“Hang it all! A buck came up to me and I let it pass at ten yards’ 
distance, that the gentlemen might shoot it, and you haven’t seen it. 
(To himself.) It’s a good thing a man can help. himself; I haven't a 
head of game in my preserves for thirty miles round.” 


THE FIRST AND LAST SHOT. 

Forester. Who fired there ? 

“ | tage 

“‘ Ah, Herr Maiisle—what at, then, may I ask?” 

“ At a hare.” 

“< Where is it, then?” 

“I fancy I hit it—for when I fired it plucked up its ears, and sat on 
its hind legs—I only had one barrel loaded, or else I should have fired 
again.” 

”« You missed it. Well, if the gentlemen miss everything, it’s not my 
fault; there’s game here—you’ve convinced yourselves of that.” 


THE RETURN TO THE FORESTER’S. 

Forester. Well, that’s a pretty story: I’ve just come from the magis- 
trate’s—Mr. Hollenstein has been firing at sparrows—but a cow was 
grazing just behind the hedge—he missed the sparrows—but gave the 
cow a deuce of a charge—the peasants have collared him—that'll cost a 
tidy sum. 

AFTER DINNER. 

Forester. Well, I’m very sorry, gentlemen, that I couldn’t find you 
more sport: but the gentlemen know how things turn out at times: the 
wind was in the wrong quarter, and then you missed—and if Herr 
Wiedemeier had only seen the buck—that would have been something. 

Wiedemerer. Well, the fresh air and exercise are worth something, 
and the haunch of venison and the dumplings are famous. Help yourself, 
Hollenstein, 

Hillenstein. My appetite is spoiled: the cow is dead, and I haven't 
money enough about me to pay for the racket. 

Forester. Yes, you must take care for the future: you'd better have 
gone on the moor: the cow don’t suit your rheumatism either. 


THE RECKONING. 

“ Now, gentlemen, we must settle the bill.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, we brought the forester a box of my best cigars, real 
Lampresas, at five pounds a thousand, that makes fifteen florins apiece ; 
a tip for the assistants—we can’t give them less than four florins.” 

“J think two kronenthaler—four florins would be a disgrace.” 

‘“‘Now come the beaters, we can’t offer them less than a shilling 

iece.” 

“‘ What are you thinking about ?—at least a florin.” 

‘Next comes the supper: beer for ourselves and the gamekeepers, 
and ” 

“Martin, the bricklayer, who went with us, he mustn’t be allowed to 
pay; he knows the country———” 

‘‘ Of course, he must be added in.” 
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“I was obliged to drink a toothful of wine over my fright about the 
cow.” 

“ in—the bill amounts to nine florins fifty-nine kreuzer.” 

I don’t call it at all dear. The dumplings were first-rate.” 

“ButIdo. Icould dine at the Bavarian Hotel for that money.” 

“ Further: now comes the coachman. The carriage costs five florins; 
drink money, & florin ; the ostler, a shilling at least.” 

“ Give him a florin, it will do for next time.” 

“ Now we've finished: it makes altogether-——” 

“Stop, we've forgotten the main point—the cook, and she must have 
two florins.” 

“ Well, I don’t care, but now reckon it up. I haven’t earned so much 
the whole month.” 

“Well, then, count it up—it makes altogether forty-four florins 
twenty-three kreuzer ; that is, eleven florins five and a half kreuzers per 
man. 

“ This isa nice neighbourhood : and then, three crowns lost at tarok.” 

“ T lost six florins forty-nine kreuzer.” 

“ T five florins twenty-one kreuzer.” 

“T didn’t count, but I’m sure I haven’t won anything.” 

“ Ah! the forester was the only winner ; he’s got the luck of nine 
devils.” 

« Ei, ei, ei, ei! that’s a shameful sum. If my old woman only knew it !” 

“Well, don’t cry about it! A man who bothers himself all the year 
round for his family, can have a little amusement—say twice a month.” 

“Of course !” 





THE RETURN HOME, 
In the Carriage. 


*¢ Weill, what have we killed when we get home ?” 

“ Only a cow, after all !” 

“Oh! nonsense, we must have shot something !” 

“It’s a question what the game-dealer has got in stock. One of us 
must go the first thing to-morrow morning and buy all he can get. 
We might tell folk we couldn’t bring the foxes with us.” 

*‘T want lots of hares—I must have five at least : wait a minute—for 
my wife two, or else she'll kill me ; my father-in-law one, makes three; 
then the burgomaster one; and then one for the round table in the 
Court Brewery—that makes five.” 


The Carriage is upset. 


“Oh Lord, Herr Gott von Bentheim, my leg !” 

“That's a pretty look out ; I’m up to my neck in water. Kreutz, 
millionen donrrr, there’s the butt of my gun broken. Jesses! and that’s 
the burgomaster’s favourite gun. I had to beg and pray for two hours 
before he would lend it me.” 

“T feel quite stupified—I fell right on a pile of stones, Devil! I am 
quite ill.” 

“Kreiden element, that is sport. I'll go out shooting with you 
again. How a fellow can be so stupid! But it serves you right, Philip; 
you must shove your nose into everything. Now you've got it, you 
miserable fellow. Jesses! and such weather, too. I feel as if I was 
drowned. Well, I shall remember my day's shooting as long as I live !” 
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THE MONARCHY OF JULY. 


Tue striking and instructive episode in representative government 
which was presented by the reign of Louis Philippe, has never been so 
clearly delineated as it is by Dr. Véron in the newly-published fifth 
volume of his “ Memoirs.” During the period that the monarchy of 
July lasted, M. Thiers upset and dissolved more than one cabinet solely 
for his own personal interests ; but after having obtained power, he could 
never keep it. ‘The reason was, that he had no principles to guide him, 
and under a representative form of government no minister can command 
a majority without some fixed principles. 

M. Guizot and the Conservative majority have been much condemned 
for corruption. But at least they had fixed principles, and Dr. Véron has 
the courage to defend those principles. He compares Guizot’s position to 
that of Sir Robert Valpole—as he calls him—defending the House of 
Hanover from the dangers of a civil war. ‘* M. Thiers,” Dr. Véron sums 
up, “is revolutionary without being liberal ; M. Guizot is a true liberal, 
yet not a revolutionist.” 

Dr. Véron is equally clear and precise, and, what is much more rare 
in a French writer of memoirs, exceedingly unprejudiced in his view of 
the Eastern question, as it presented itself after the battle of Nizib. In 
Louis Philippe’s time, as in that of Napoleon IIL, the question of the 
East resolved itself into the same formula—mistrust of Russia. It was 
not Ibrahim Pasha who was dreaded, it was the Czar. The Pasha had 
been victorious; if he followed up his great success, he would cross the 
Taurus, and oblige the Sultan to seek the aid of his formidable neigh- 
bour; and Russia would be at Constantinople. M. Thiers had the sin- 
gular weakness to act upon this point in opposition to his own convic- 
tions. On assuming the reins of government that statesman spoke in 
the sense of the question unanimously entertained by all the other powers, 
but at that moment the cause of Egypt was extremely popular in France. 
The French were as passionately in favour of the Egyptians as they had 
been of the Greeks in 1828. Thiers had the weakness to yield to this 
clamour from without, and to ask for such large concessions in favour of 
the Pasha, as neither Lord Palmerston nor any of the other parties could 
for a moment concede; and hence was France excluded from the treaty 
of the 15th of July, and a — war very nearly being lit up upon 
the ridiculous point, whether the Egyptians were to retain in Syria the 
pashalik of Acre only, or the pashalik of Aleppo and Damascus also. 
The Austrians, as usual, understood the true geographical bearing of the 
question better than France and mapene' that power was satisfied with 
stipulating that the Egyptians should not hold the pashalik of Adana. 

Thus, for the instruction of those who are implicit believers in the 
wisdom of great statesmen, were France and England on the very verge 
of going to war in 1840, for the same cause in which they are now 
acting as allies—mistrust of the Muscovite power. But though united on 
that point in 1840 as in 1855, they were disagreed as to the amount of 
concession to be granted to the Pasha. And upon so frivolous a pretext, 
and the humiliation of being excluded from the treaty, after sending 
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M. Eugéne Périer upon a mission hors cadre to Egypt, was M. Thiers 
ready to involve all Europe in war. It is to be hoped that no question of 
concession of a port or a pashalik coming after the actual war may lead 
to any such misunderstandings as those which preceded the Anglo- 
Turkish assault upon the Egyptians in Syria in 1840. 

There is not much in Dr. Véron’s narrative that is new upon the 
question of the Spanish marriages, or the banquets which led to the 
revolution of February. Dr. Véron, as one of the rédacteurs of the 
Constitutionnel, received his invitation to the said banquets sur papier 
rose. It would have been more appropriate had the colour been of a 
darker hue. The ee ote ae papers = the 22nd had the 

ity to ish t of the ign; ition for the 
oe yi Piicated, the most Subunits dition af the different 
legions of the National Guard was even pointed out. The same day Paris 
was occupied militarily. Dr. Véron depicts the members of the opposition 
as positively terrified at the ghost which they had evoked. M. Odilon 
Barrot lifted up his hands to heaven and declared that he had nothing to 
do with it. MM. Duvergier, Maleville, and Berger, were full of regrets, 
and offering their assistance to the ministry. The banquet was given 
up. The secret societies, however, remained resolute in the intention of 
@ projected movement. “I affirm this fact,” says Dr. Véron, “to be 
exact.” 


Dr. Véron studied the progress of the revolution from the windows of 
his apartment in the Rue de Rivoli. It does not appear very clear if he 
did not also penetrate into the Tuileries at the time of the sack of the 
palace. Certain it is that his description of the scene presented is ex- 
ceedingly minute and detailed—quite that of an eye-witness—and the 
most curious and interesting documents published in the present volume 
were avowedly a result of the general pillage : only it is not said whether 
obtained at the time, or by purchase afterwards. 

“Nothing was more easy to those who had ventured as far as the 
Place du Carousel, and to the mass of curious people every moment in- 
creasing,” writes Dr. Véron, ‘‘than to advance first timidly, afterwards 
with more resolution, as far as the railings, and then the gates of the 
palace, and at last to penetrate into the interior.” 

Again, at another place, he describes the presence there of many 
curious persons, or at least amateurs of curiosities : 

“‘ Another flock of birds of prey had fallen down upon the palace of 
the Tuileries : these were the amateurs of curiosities, dealers, all kinds 
of receivers of stray y- More than one of these effected a razzia, 
the produce of which are still secreted in drawers or libraries, till they 
can be brought out to open day or be sold in safety. The police-officers 
had to keep a sharper look-out upon these black-coats than upon the 
blouses. ‘The common people were gratified to the full at being able to 
slip on the waistcoats or trousers of princes, but the black-coats kept 
emanations gota, Cantey eal tinge 
great value.” 

Reminiscences of this remarkable pillage have, however, led us to anti- 
cipate events. If representative governments have one great advantage 
over despotisms, that the power not being centred in one person, there 
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i so much to be dreaded from those sudden terminations of life of 
which we have recently had so instructive an example ; on the other 
hand, the political game is played by a few hands, and, as was 
the case in the instance of the brief ministerial interregnum seen in this 
country on a late occasion, Louis Philippe, when advised by his queen 
to sacrifice his ministry, wasted precious Scene and days in organising 
combinations no longer of any avail. At first it was Molé, and then 
Thiers; the only effect of which combinations was to neutralise all 
military and really defensive operations. 

As Charles X. was occupied with questions of etiquette at the moment 
that the throne was slipping from under his feet, so Louis Philippe was 
discussing parliamentary formalities when his dynasty was being swept 
away. Dr. Véron corroborates the statement generally received, that it 
was M. de Girardin who first awakened the king to a sense of the perilous 
position in which he stood. M. de Girardin penetrated alone and unat- 
tended into the king’s study. 

“ Sire,” said the journalist, “minutes are hours; you lose time when 
it is most precious: in an hour, perhaps, there will be no more monarchy 
in France.” 

“ Are you certain of what you say ?” inquired M. de Rémusat. 

“What must be done ?” asked the king. 

“Sire, you must abdicate !"’ exclaimed the Duke of Montpensier. 

“Here is the proclamation ready,” joined in M, de Girardin ; “I have 
— printed to save seconds !” 

is was sharp practice, when a little more activity in announc- 
ing the ceien of the prea and of a Molé, or any oo combi- 
nation, might perchance have saved the monarchy. Unfortunate king ! 
His abdication, dictated by a journalist, had to be written im the presence 
of a crowd of strangers: no one relates how they got there. Louis 
Philippe had in fact ceased to reign before his abdication could be written. 
Some of the more impatient in the crowd exclaimed, “ Mais dépéchez- 
vous done, vous n’en finissez pas! The confusion was so great, that the 
act of abdication was torn from out of the hands that wrote it; nor is it 
known positively what became of it. Dr. Véron quotes Mr. Kroker, as 
he calls him, as the authority for the paper used by Lagrange being only 
an inexact copy of the original. This from Mr. Croker’s paper m 
Quarterly, based on conversations held with the ex-king at Claremont. 

We extracted a few of the most curious in the third volume 
of Dr. Véron’s Memoirs which related to the flight of Charles X. and 
his family ; we shall be more concise in referring to the equally remark- 
able flight of Louis Philippe. Dr. Véron denies that the royal family 
left the palace by a subterranean passage. ‘The whole ed 
by the central avenue of the garden, the king’s six grandchildren being 
carried in the arms of as many faithful attendants. The royal carriages 
having been ed by the mob, they had to wait for some time, ex- 

to the brutality of the populace, before two broughams could be 
ht round by the quays. In these little carriages, adapted for six 
persons, room was made for fifteen. Two of the escort were shot, and 
General Berthois was unhorsed. General Regnault Saint Jean sige 6 
took his place at the head of a small detachment of Cuirassiers of 
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mounted National Guard. With this they were enabled to reach 
Saint Cloud, The Duke of Nemours remained at the head of what 
few troops were still in the Carousel to defend the cause of the Regency 
and the Count of Paris. “Intrepid, disinterested,” says M. de Lamar- 
tine, “ he neither bargained for his life, nor for his rights to the regency, 
to save the crown for his brother’s son. History owes to him that justice 
of which public opinion has endeavoured to deprive him.” 

i Phil pe goolenged his flight to Dreux, where he had an old, 
ruinous, and half. urnished castle, with a chapel in which his maternal 
ancestors lay entombed. Hence he wrote a letter to M. de Montalivet, 
with two orders for money, having, as he himself expressed it, “ parti 
sans une obole.” 

Dr. Véron has published a fac-simile of these interesting documents, 
which, he says, are inedited, and certainly the hand attests that the king 
was calm oan unruffled even by the magnitude of the disaster which had 
overtaken him. It was not, however, till the next day that he learnt the 
fall of the regency and the total dispersion of his dynasty. He had 
intended to go and dwell at Eu: nothing remained then but to gain the 
shores of England. 

The journey to the coast was not accomplished without many narrow 
escapes. The point where the royal family took refuge was a small 
country-house close to Honfleur. An arrangement was then made with 
one Hallot, who had served in the Belle Poule, under the Prince of 
Joinville, to take the king over in a fishing-boat. To effect this, Louis 
Philippe went to Trouville, where he was concealed in the house of one 
Victor Barbet. As Hallot’s boat could not be got ready for a few days, 
M. Barbet entered into negotiations for another. This so exasperated 
Hallot, that he let out that he was engaged to take over to England a 
stranger who was concealed in the house of Victor Barbet. Louis 
Philippe was thus obliged to abscond as quick as he could to Honfleur. 

“ On Thursday, the 2nd of March, the hosts of M. de Perthuis’ house 
experienced a new alarm: at break of day, a stranger, bearer of a mes- 
sage, asked to be allowed to speak to the king. This stranger was Mr. 
Jones, English vice-consul at Havre.* The message was from Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, consul. He announced that the steam-packet the 
Express was at his disposal, and that Mr. Jones was deputed to concert 
with his Majesty upon the means of getting on board. The English 
vice-consul also brought with him a letter from M. Besson, which com- 
municated the glad tidings that the Duke of Nemours, his daughter, the 
Princess Margaret, and the Princess Clementine, with her husband and 
children, had reached England in safety. This good news was a source 
of great comfort to the whole party.” 

The fugitives resolved upon travelling from Honfleur to Havre by 
the night boat. The queen was to be Madame Lebrun, travelling with 
an lish passport; the king had become Mr. William Smith. The 
gendarmes and promenaders were still on the quay at Honfleur. Mr. 
William Smith, wearing spectacles, and wrapped up in a capacious cloak, 








* Mr. William Jones, author of “Hore Monastice,” “Lays and Ballads of 
French History,” &c., &c., one of the most pleasing and popular poets of the day. 
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found Mr. Jones waiting for him on the quay. He hastened to address 
him in English, loud enough to be heard by the bystanders, and taking 
his arm walked with him on board the packet. Madame Lebrun fol- 
lowed, and took a seat on a bench opposite to Mr. William Smith. 

When the steward presented himself to receive the fare and a small 

tuity for the musicians, Mr. Smith shook his head to intimate that he 
did not understand French, and Mr. Jones paid for both. 

On disembarking at the quay of Havre, in the midst of a crowd of 
promenaders, travellers, and hotel touters, the first person they met with 
was the English consul, who hastened to address Mr. Smith as his uncle. 
He then conducted him on board the ress, which had her steam up, 
Madame Lebrun following. When they had got down into the saloon of 
the packet, the English consul exclaimed, in hi h glee, ‘Sire, you are 
now safe!” The king and the queen expressed their lively gratitude. 
owed also learnt from the consul that the Duchess of Montpensier had 
reached London, and that the Duke of Montpensier, the Duchess of 
Nemours and her two sons, were in Jersey. No news had been received 
of the Duchess of Orleans and her children. 

Whilst the king and queen were congratulating themselves upon being 
in safety, they did not know that they had just escaped the greatest 
danger. A certain female who acted as a messenger on board the 
packets, either by the help of a lantern which she had with her, or by 
the gas-light, recognised the king. In her surprise she mentioned the 
fact to a harbour officer. The latter stepped on board the packet, 
recognised the king, and began to question the captain of the Express as 
to the reason of his hurried departure. The captain replied that he was 
carrying despatches. This answer did not satisfy the officer, but, as the 
ship began to move, he had no other alternative than to g° on shore, 
which he did at the same moment that the consul was also landing. 
“ Tell me,” he said to the latter, “‘ who is the person whom you have put 
on board of the Express?” “Oh, my uncle.” “ Your uncle, indeed 4 
replied the officer, in a tone of incredulity. ‘ Ah, monsieur le consul !” 
And he withdrew, shaking his head. He contented himself with address- 
ing a statement of what had occurred to M. Deschamps, commissary to 
the government at Rouen. 

Dr. Véron tells us, in reference to the sack of the Tuileries, that a 
young man, elegantly dressed, with a name celebrated in the historical 
annals of the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century, sat at the piano, and played amidst the applause of the mob the 
Marseillaise, galops, and polkas. The Princess Marie’s studio was re- 
spected: only one ruffian broke an arm of one of the angels in her 
sculptured group, called Les Anges en Priére, with a gun-shot. One 
fellow used a magnificent copy of the Koran for the vilest purposes. In 
the queen’s room a prie-dieu of exquisite workmanship revealed the cast 
moulded upon the dead body of the Duke of Orleans, and the suaire of 
the Princess Marie. A furious woman was just about to tear to pieces 
and to destroy these holy relics, when a vigorous hand prevented the 
profanation by suddenly weer | the woman over backwards. Did this 
vigorous hand belong to Dr. Véron’s portly person? Among other 
things a parrot was found, which became an immense favourite with the 
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Its favourite saying was, “ Down with Guizot!” There was a 
rivalry in stuffing it with sweetmeats and bonbons, in order to 
it’say “A bas Guizot!” It was reported, and received as an his- 
ical fact, that this revolutionary bird had had the Prince of Joinville 


a political ——— 

The bedroom of the Duke of Orleans had been kept by the Duchess in 
Pe Lh mee fm when he went forth to meet his death. 
ot a piece of furniture had been moved, not an object touched. The 
very water in the washhand-basin was not removed, but allowed to 
evaporate ; the napkin remained on the stand. The Journal des Débats 
of the 13th of July, 1842, lay open on an arm-chair, as it had been 
ited by the prince six years before. On a marble slab close by lay 
two hats, one black, one grey, with gloves sing on the brims. A 
plate was also there with a few raisins, from which the prince had been 
icking the grains. The bed was not made ; here and there were smal! 

xes, and a travelling portmanteau. 

Many letters were saved in this frightful plunder of the palace, a con- 
siderable number of which seem to have got into the hands of Dr. Véron, 
but, as before said, he does not tell us how. They are curious, as show- 
ing, among other things, what a state of anxiety the court lived in 
even habitually. General Athalin, who filled the situation of what may 
be called police inspector at the palace, received—to use Dr. Véron’s own 
words—at almost every instant, by day and by night, the most strange 
and most perplexing communications. Here is an example : 

“T must tell you that M. H. T., residing in the Rue Saint Denis, has 
just made an of 500,000 francs to Madame , artist, if she will 
assume to be Madame the Duchess of Berry. This woman is a great 
intriguer. She knows all Paris. She says that M. , the king’s 
hatter, has said to two of her friends, ‘ We only want 500,000 franes, 
and we should be sure of having Louis Philippe’s head.’ ” 

People of high and of low degree are alike denounced in these anony- 
mous letters, which treat of nothing but treacheries, conspiracies, and 
assassinations. A Lady De V., residing im Versailles, is denounced as 
educating her sons to sheot Philippe, as she designates the king. A ma- 
chine called the Colonies is denounced as existing ma house in the Champs- 
El . Acaricature is informed against which represented the head 
of Fieschi; a fallen apple that of Pépim: but the pear had not yet fallen ; 
it must do so to avenge the apple. This caricature was to be seen at 
No. 16, Rue du Bac. The imformations were very precise. There is 
one in which two Englishmen are concerned. 

“In the Champs-Elysées,” writes an informer, ‘‘in the house No. 
248, near a eoachmaker’s and next to a dealer in wine, there is a depdt 
of arms, powder, and murderous machines. Two young Englishmen go 
there every morning. Another dép6t of a similar nature exists in 
another house in the on No. 119.” i, 

These were babl ting-galleries, magnified by the terrors 
of some old Saeko a samteetie of all kinds of aie machines, 
and where nothing but dark conspiracies were being hatched. 

Sometimes M. Gisquet, the Prefect of Police, increased the number 
Cae daeaeste by anding io authentic veports. Here is an 
example : 

“The 26th of last July, a well-dressed person took a cabriolet de re- 
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mise, Rue du , No. 23, to go to different places in the capital 
and the environs. He first went to a wine merchant’s at the Chapelle- 
Saint-Denis, and he had a very animated conversation with the master 
of the house. The coachman, who had been invited to refresh himself, 
heard the person in question say to the publican: ‘Nos affaires vont 
trés bien, trés bien.’ 

“From La Villette he repaired to the Rue du Temple; thence fol- 
lowing the Boulevards, he passed the house where Fieschi put up his 
infernal machine ; and after having reached the island of Saint Louis 
by the bridge Louis Philippe, he returned to the quartier Saint Honoré, 
where the driver was dismissed Rue de Valois, in front of the Cour des 
Fontaines. 

“‘ During these different journeys, the person in question never ceased 
to express in violent language his hatred of the king and of the govern- 
ment of July. The driver remembered, among other expressions, the 
following : ‘ Louis Philippe est un lache. I] la sautera, le scélérat! il 
faudra qu'il la danse, il la dansera.’ 

“ The driver, who was much struck with the whole of the proceedings, 
went to the wine-shop, and asked a female who is employed there the 
name of the individual whom he had driven there on the 26th of July ; 
this woman said that it was M. de “a 

This man, who was for a long time under the surveillance of the 
police, was one of the principal purveyors on the civil list of Louis 
Philippe. Even Thiers himself was not exempt from these extravagant 
and ridiculous denunciations with which the king was daily furnished. 
The following sentences occur in another letter: 

“‘ The conspirators have changed their intentions as to the employment 
of their machine, as it is too difficult to transport where they would wish 
in order to obtain a favourable situation for their infernal projects. They 
have men who are devoted to them, and who are perpetually seeking for 
a place favourable to the execution of their project. You must not go 
out of the Tuileries betwixt this time and next Sunday. 

“ Thiers places himself at the head of the movement, and boasts that 
he follows a policy which is more profound and comprehensive than that 
which is propounded by any other person in France. They add that 
there is in the king’s house a perfect image of the Duc d’ Aigremont.” 

Among other papers was a report of the execution of Alibaud, ad- 
dressed to the king. The report contains the following curious para- 

. “Icannot help making the painful reflection that the perfect 
ealmness of the regicide at his last moments evidently proves that he had 
attained to the very highest degree of political fanaticism.” 

All the letters ‘do not, however, refer to conspiracies and executions ; 
some are upon the more harmless but not less insane topic of love. The 
following is an amusing example. It is addressed to one of the royal 


princesses : 


“‘ My Pruscess,—The good La Fontaine said with good reason, 
‘ When Love appears, one may well say, good-by Prudence !’ 

“T have not had the mallee reason to beg of your royal highness 
to grant me the favour of a meeting at Saint Roch, when I cannot be 
permitted near your person, except in the presence of your royal family. 
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«J did, however, go to Saint Roch; but it was impossible to get near 
you, the crowd was so great, and nothing but guards and police-officers, 

« But love will suffer nothing for having presented me with difficul- 
ties. It will mes hope, only the better rewarded. Thus, my divine 
princess, I take the liberty to pro to your royal highness to adjourn 
our dear deliberations till the Fate des Rois, ran + Sth to the 10th of 
January, 

“Now, let us say at the bottom of our souls, ‘Domine salvum fac 
regem,’ &c., &c., till his majesty and all the royal family shall have re- 
turned to Parliament. I will accompany you there in heart and mind ; 
and I pray God to preserve you from all dangers and accidents. 

“On going out of Saint Roch, I came to dine at the Palais Royal. 
It is from thence that I write to your royal highness, so that you may 
not lay down without the certainty of my faithful and sincere attachment 
to the illustrious daughter of our kings, to her whom I love and esteem 
in the highest degree. 

“Tn a little letter which I wrote yesterday hastily to his majesty the 
king, I finished with detailed compliments for the members of his family ; 
but I believe that I omitted M. le Général Baron Athalin. 

“I pray you, my princess, to correct my stupidity, and to say all that 
your royal heart will suggest to you to the general. 

“ Permit me, my princess, to make to your royal highness a tender 
confidence, which I beg of you beforehand to communicate to no one. 

*‘T should much wish that their majesties would consent to marry us 
before Lent, so that the said Lent should be precisely for us that period 
of marriage which is called the honeymoon. 

*‘ But, for holy souls like ours, the honeymoon will last the whole 
duration of our life. Such is also the opinion of my princess. 

“Towards the end of 1836, in a Russian anecdote of the revolution 
of 1830, which I related to his majesty the king—long life to the con- 
clusion of that anecdote !—I already preluded the hope of seeing us one 
day united by the bonds of the most glorious Hymen. 

“Since that epoch, my divine princess, your royal highness has never 
been absent from my thoughts, notwithstanding a great number of 
marriages projected and abandoned. 

“ But I am so overwhelmed with cares, occupations, studies, journeys, 
dre that my tender loves have been a great deal too much ne- 
gl . 

“ Nevertheless, by combining the good-will of your royal highness 
with mine, we can always, while we love one another well and infinitely 
much, attend to such duties as it has pleased Providence to impose 
upon us. 

*‘ Work has this advantage: that it makes time pass without ennui, 
and that is a great deal. 

“If your royal highness will be kind enough not to be angry, I take 
up another sheet of paper, in order to prolong the conversation in such 
amiable company, and before I run p ae that rebambelle of news- 
papers with which I conclude my evenings. 

“‘T possess a very essential secret, and one which cannot but interest 
the fair sex: it is the art of retrograding in life; a secret replete with 
charins and enjoyments. 
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“For now some time back, every twelve months I become a year 
younger; to such a degree that I never feel better than in a state of 
extreme youth. That is why, my divine princess, I come to the feet of 
your royal highness, to supplicate you to be my companion in this pleasant 
pilgrimage, which one undertakes so gladly when 


L’amour, l’estime et l’amitié 
Sont les compagnons du voyage. 


So says the romance. 

“ Your highness will not want this secret for a long time yet, but I 
will put it in your power to communicate it to others. 

“Thus, my princess, your royal highness will see that I am opposed to 
any foreign dukes or princes coming to take away from us the most 
beautiful of our roses, the delicate flower of our amiable youth. 

‘If I am so fortunate that the Mon:teur shall transmit this news to 
them, there will be some dozens of them pretty well mystified. 

‘“‘ Under any circumstances, if their majesties condescend to grant me 
so great a favour, I will justify in the eyes of all my anxiety and zeal to 
render myself worthy of the favour shown to me. 

“‘T have the ear of his majesty the Emperor of Russia. That monarch 
knows the rectitude of my sentiments and the admiration which I have 
never ceased to entertain for the late Emperor Alexander as well as for 
himself. Such support has already enabled me to spare my country 
many misfortunes and calamities. 

“ From 1830 to 1834 I kept the whole of the North in order, and 
that by means of the most agreeable and intimate relations. 

“I can also compliment your illustrious family for possessing so pretty 
a group of heroes. 

“‘ At Mascara, the Duke of Orleans fought like a real Cossack. 

“ At Constantine, Nemours gained immortality on the breach. 

‘“‘In twenty combats, D’Aumale beat the Arabs—the Arabs who are, 
nevertheless, good and courageous warriors. 

“ The Duke of Joinville appears to navigate with as much talent as 
order and prudence. 

“ There is still another young brother who will undoubtedly not fail 
to follow in the footsteps of his seniors. 

‘* And to you, my illustrious princess, a considerable share of glory is 
reserved. You will give to all peace and prosperity. 

“You shall be the Princess of Peace, and that title is legitimately due 
to your royal highness. 

‘“‘ Not to further abuse the repose and patience of your royal highness, 
I now conclude my letter, and sign myself with all the respect and deep 
regard which are due to your royal highness, 


‘¢ My Princess, 
‘Your very obedient and very affectionate servant, 
“LL. H., Prince or Peace. 
“ Palais Royal, Christmas Day, in the evening.” 


“ P.S. Would your royal highness have the ineffable kindness to grant 
me a few lines, or a little visit in my hermitage at the Roule, so as to 
enable me to pass a time which will be very long, infinitely long ? 

April—voL. CIUl. NO, CCCCXIL 2 
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Some of the letters are, if possible, even more ridiculous than the rho- 
domontade of the Prince of Peace. One of them, from Madame de 
Mirbel, an artist engaged upon a portrait of the king, addressed to 
General Athalin, is entirely occupied with the 7 to her of ob- 
taining one of the king’s tufts of hair—those which used to complete the 
pear so nicely—and of which she asserts that she has seen three different 
ones upon the royal head! Another confidential note to General Athalin 
complains of the number of grisons (drunkards) who were seen at a féte 
given at the Tuileries, and orders that in future there shall not be free 
access to wine at the buffets. 

A very curious album was found in the king’s study. It contained 
origi hesiien engravings, lithographs, and caricatures. The first in 
the book were two interiors at Twickenham. ‘There was also the portrait 
of a man, with alow forehead and remarkable physiognomy, sketched 


with great talent by the king. Beneath it was written, 


. “Ricuarp Parcs, 


whom I saw tried and condemned for the murder of Mr. Bligh, in 1806. 
Drawn by Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans; since 1830, King of the 


French.” 


There are also rough but interesting sketches in the same album by 
some of the younger branches of the family. 

The king, queen, and the princes alike kept all letters and the least 
important manuscripts. It was.a kind of family tradition to dose. The 
queen writes upon the occasion of her Majesty Victoria’s visit to Eu : 

“You will.have seen by the note which I wrote last night to Victoria, 
what were our day’s pleasures. The journey to Sainte Catherine, with 
ravishing weather, was really charming ; every one was gay, in good 
humour, and amused. The post horses and our French postilions diverted 
Queen Victoria. In the evening, ‘Le Chateau de ma Niéce.’ It is a 
little piéce de société, pretty, and written in an excellent spirit; but 
‘ L’Humoriste,’ with Arnal, made the queen and the whole of the com- 
pany, even Lord Aberdeen, roar with laughter.” 

Lord Aberdeen had also his successes as well as Arnal. “ Le peére,” 
adds the Queen, “‘is much pleased with his conversations with Lord 
Aberdeen.” In another letter Queen Amélie writes: “Ce n’est pas 
d’aujourd’hui que les ministres anglais ont tout tenté pour bien vivre 
avec Ja France.” 

Louis Philippe’s throne was so besieged with intrigues, conspiracies, 
and dangers, that in 1830 General Sebastiani resuscitated the Cabinet 
Voir, and the intimacy of correspondence and family secrets were alike 
sacriticed to the supreme interests of politics. Among the letters found 
in the Tuileries were numerous copies of epistles written to brothers, 
wives, and children. Dr. Véron publishes some, chiefly of Talleyrand, 
whose death, he says, was announced to Guizot in the following terms : 
‘‘ Well! do you know that Prince Talleyrand has made his triumphal 
entry into hell. He has been very well received. Satan showed him 
every attention, saying to him at the same time, ‘ Prince, you have gone 
a little beyond my instructions.’” These letters possess, however, only 
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a temporary political interest, and many must have poorly indemnified 
the secret service for the trouble of reading and copying them. 

Dr. Véron also publishes a letter of General Bedeau, one of Marshal 
Bugeaud, another of General Trézel, the latter correcting a few mis- 
statements in the marshal’s letter; as also what he calls a “Rapport 
curieux inédit et inconnu d’un général sur Jes journées de Février.” But 
we do not find much in them that throws any additional light upon 
the indecision, vacillation, and folly which clouded like a destiny the last 
days of the Monarchy of July. 








THE EMIGRANT’S THOUGHTS. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


THE sunset with a glory tinged the old man’s silvered hair, 

And flushed his broad upturned brow, deep marked by pain and care; 

His brown, saiddeadiioneds hands were clasped, his eyes were downward cast, 
As he thought of “the old country,” and the dead and buried past. 


The red bird in the maple was singing clear and sweet, 

The bees were humming in the flow’rs that blossomed at his feet ; 

The broad Missouri wandered by, the forest trees between, 

And vines had decked the log-house porch with fresh and living green. 


But the old man saw unheeding the beauty round him spread,— 
A scene far-vanished in the past was present in its stead 

And his heart was sick with yearning unfelt for many a day, 

As busy memory restored the lost and far away. 


And he said, “Oh! does the Shannon flow as it used to flow? 
Do the yey | chesnuts shadow still the shining waves below? 
‘And as it glides by hill and vale, fair town and fortress strong, 
Does it sing aloud, as it was wont, its old deep mellow song ? 


“ Are the cottage-walls yet standing beside the noble flood ? 

Do the herons still come back each year to build within the wood ? 
Do the larks soar up at morning from meadows wet with dew ? 
Are the wild ducks in the sedges where the lilies thickest grew ? 


*Ts the hawthorn scent as heavy upon the breath of May ? 

Do primrose blossoms carpet yet the coppice where I lay ? 

Does the robin from the hazels that grew beside our door, 

At morn, and eve, and sunset, his voice of gladness pour ? 

“Do the mowers sing their wild sweet songs through morning’s early hours, 
While covering the level sward with swathes of grass and flow’rs ? 
Oh! I close mime eyes, and half forget all 1 have known of pain, 
And almost dream that I am back on Irish soil again. 

“« And if I might—alas! I know ’twere scarce a blessing now— 

For Time, whose hand hath marked so deep the furrows on my brow, 
Has levelled many a happy home, and many a well-known tree, 

And left scarce one of at 1 loved to waste a thought on me. 


“The churchyard on the hill can show my kindred’s grassy graves— 

Within the home where I was born the nettle darkly waves ; 

But the deepest love my old heart knows turns to my native shore, 

Though well I know that I shall see = and streams no more.” 
2£ 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXX.—Memorrs or James MonrGomery.* 


Brocraputes abound, but good biographies are far to seek. Of the 
illustrious who have lately been removed from amongst us, few indeed 
have been happy in the memoir-writers into whose hands, whether by 
selection for the task or not, they have fallen. Recent biographies, to be 
reckoned almost by the dozen, only tend to enhance our estimate of such 
performances as Lockhart’s life of Scott, Moore’s of Byron, and Stanley’s 
of Arnold. James Montgomery deserved a better “life” than the heavy 
work now before us, which has the advantage of being compiled by 
devoutly admiring and long attached friends, but the disadvantage of 
being wrested by their affection and prolixity into a repertory of sadly 
diffuse and overgrown platitudes. The two volumes now published bring 
him down to the year 1812 only. They do not give us either the life, 
the whole life, or nothing but the life. They give us intercalated histories 
of the United Brethren, Herrnhuters, Moravians, Bohemians, or Germans, 
and paste and scissors’ episodes on the services of the Brethren at Fulneck, 
and the missionary labours of Montgomery’s relatives in Barbadoes and 
Tobago. The style of the dual biographers is not without pomp of 
_ and specie gravity of utterance. A copy of verses by Mrs. 

ofland, which Montgomery once printed in the Sheffield Iris, is re- 
produced in these pages in the following florescent terms: ‘ ‘The poetical 
corner [of the Jris], which had heretofore [1794] been ‘ The Repository 
of Genius,’ now assumed the less intelligible title of ‘Czmprucet, or the 
Bower of the Muses,’ and contained the following Parnassian flower from 
the pen of a friend, Barbara Hoole—afterwards Mrs. Hofland..... . 
This not inelegant composition was received with complacency by the 
editor, as displaying those principles which he would wish to maintain in 
the ‘Iris,’ and it must be confessed that the lines contain touches not un- 
worthy the Jris de Calo, which the author was anxious should shine in 
the atmosphere of public favour.” ‘ The organisation of Montgomery’s 
mind,” we are told, @ propos of his political leaders in the journal afore- 
said, “‘ was exquisitely poetical ; and never, perhaps, did a person embark 
on the stormy sea of politics more reluctantly, or was less adapted by 
talents and disposition to stem the tide or escape the dangers of his situa- 
tion, than the editor of the ‘Iris.’ He had none of the qualities of a 
‘good hater,’ said to be so essential to success; and while he heard the 
strains of his country’s lyre rising around him, he sighed to swell with 
his own notes the music which enchanted him.” We are introduced by 
the Wesleyan editors (who, by the way, are individually champions of the 
antagonistic parties into which Wesleyanism is now divided) to a Rev. 
Wilham Miles, as “the author of a ‘Chronological History of the 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery, including Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and Conversations 
on Various Subjects. By John Holland and James Everett. Vols. I., Ll. London: 
Lovgman. 1854. 
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Methodists,’ a work,” Mr. Holland loguitur, “the title of which is alone 


sufficient to indicate a mind of a calmer order. As an Irishman, he had 
some of the impulsive energy of his countrymen; and as a preacher, he 
was equally admired and beloved by the more intelligent members of his 
congregation ; while to Montgomery he presented the accidental charm 
of having known and conversed with Ireland’s sweetest poetess—Mrs. 
Tighe. And while his conscience was stirred, his spirit warmed, and his 
mind expanded by these ministers, his taste was gratified by the chaste 
and fervid eloquence of the Rev. Robert Newton, the Apollos of modern 
Methodism.” How pleasant, again, the patronising tone in which the 
writer, fond of “chaste and fervid eloquence,” refers to Wordsworth’s 
vigorous prose, as exemplified in the pamphlet on the Convention of 
Cintra, which Mr. Holland assumes to be dead, buried, and forgotten : 
“The pamphlet has perished as predicted [by Montgomery]; but it 
seemed due to the generous tone with which the Sheffield poet-politician 
hailed the patriotic Laker in this instance, to snatch from immediate 
oblivion this brief memento of a very seasonable and clever production.” 
In this sort of way runs the style of the present Memoirs of James Mont- 
gomery. A little amusing sometimes, though on the whole more than 
a little tedious. One can spare a smile for such didactic platitudes as the 
ensuing, though one could better spare the platitudes themselves: “ A 
mere + dene a is a pitiable being; and when that change is from bad 
to worse, the conduct of such a one becomes odious: but there are trans- 
formations which are no less signal than laudable. In the estimation of 
certain parties, any change involves blame; as though it were more 
honourable to proceed in a reprehensible career than to retreat—more 
creditable to retain improper opinions than to retract them. Such a 
sentiment would militate against all scriptural reformation of life or 
renovation of nature. To persevere in an improper course would be mad- 
ness ; not to recant incorrect opinions the extreme of folly.” One more 
illustration we must give of editorial gravity and emphasis—not lively in 
itself, but calculated to occasion liveliness in others. Montgomery, we 
are told, while resident in London as a youth, was no sight-seer, curiosity- 
hunter, or theatre-goer, and never, on any of his expeditions from country 
to town, during a very long life, went to see even the British Museum ; 
when asked, many years after his earlier sojourn in the great metropolis, 
whether he ever visited any of the public institutions, he replied, “ No, I 
had no curiosity for such things at the time.” “ This,” says Mr. Holland 
—(and it is to the grand finale of the passage now quoted that we beg the 
reader’s hushed and wistful heed)—“ This was remarkable in an active- 
minded youth, nineteen years of age, who had been brought up in the 
country. ‘There was, however, one striking spectacle, with which the 
residents of the metropolis are unhappily but too familiar,* which he did 
go to see—a great fire. The Albion flour-mills, near Blackfriars Bridge, 
were burnt down on the Ist of March, 1791,—Montgomery witnessed 
the conflagration.” Surely this full stop deserves three notes of admira- 


tion. 
We own to a disrelish, too, for the Boswellising form into which the 








* At the time we write, the recency of a destructive fire in the very locality 
mentioned by Mr. Holland, gives special corroboration to this remark. 
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editors have moulded their conversations with Mr. Montgomery. He 
does not always play first fiddle in these concertos. The chorus has as 
much to sometimes as the hero, and we are ready to grect their 
strophic and anti-strophic rejoinders with cry of “Off! off!” If 
enough is as good as a feast, too much is as bad as a surfeit. Messrs. 
and and Everett are occasionally too much for us. Squeamish tastes 
therefore be excused for feeling the effects of a surfeit, and for 
ishing the worthy editors a lessened familiarity with the laxative French 
de trop, and a better acquamtance with the continent Latin ne guid 
nimis. The reader may desire some specimens of the Boswellised dia- 
logues; but our space is too narrow to admit of the plural number: if 
one example will suffice, then let him (to adopt the style of an eminent 
wholesale dealer in foot-notes) “look below,” into the foot-note hereunto 
ap ining,*—and whilst he is perusing that, we will be moving on 
leisurely overhead, so that when he turns up again from the lower regions 
he can easily overtake us en route. 

There is not much to narrate in the “life extern” of Montgomery. 
Born at Irvine, in 1771, the eldest of three brothers; removed in 1775 
to Ireland, and there placed sub ferula of one Jemmy M‘Caffery, the 
schoolmaster of Bally Kennedy; thence transplanted to the Moravian 
settlement at Fulneck, six miles from Leeds, where he remained while 
his father and mother proceeded to Barbadoes, in the work of foreign 
missions; he here, in early boyhood, evinced a yearning after poetical 
distinction—secluding himself, in moody reverie, from his Fulneck 
school-mates—quizzed a little, probably, for his plenteous crop of “ carroty 


5 





* Daniel Parken, once editor of the Eclectic Review, to which Montgomery con- 
tributed largely, is thus discussed : 

“ Everett— Was Parker, in your opinion, a decidedly religious character ?’ 
Montgomery—-‘I am persuaded he was: our intercourse, both personal and episto- 
lary, convinced me of this: but I much regret that my last letter did not reach 
him, because it contained some allusions to the rest and the communion of saints.’ 
Everett—* His general health must have been feeble, to suffer a fatal shock from 
such an apparently slight cause.’ [Mr. Parken had been thrown out of a gig, 
and he never got over the accident.] M/ontgomery—‘ It was so: and his mind must 
have been at the same time in a singularly morbid state, judging from the un- 
usual tone of his letter to me. Have you read the specimen of his poetry which 
I lent you?’ Everett—‘ Yes; it is smooth and elegant: but there is a want of 
power, of imagination. The writer has been more indebted to his academical 
studies than to his poetic feeling. His verses are those of a scholar, and indicate 
less a fervid temperament than a cultivated mind.’ Montgomery— You are pretty 
nearly correct : and that is the charaeter of a large proportion of the current 
poetry of the present age. Miss Seward’s clever verses, so much praised at one 
time, are now never read; and almost the same may be said of Dr. Darwin’s 
rhymes, brilliant and full of science as they are. Hodgson, deservedly admired 
as he is, will never be popular; his poetry being, as you say, that of the school. 
There are many clever and even elegant versifiers, who would never have been 
heard of, if they had been, like Burns or Bloomfield, brought up at the plough.’ 
Everett—‘ Had you ever any opportunity of judging of Parken’s abilities as a 
practitioner at the bar ?’ Montgomery—‘ No ; I believe he was considered rather 
heavy as a speaker; but he had hardly entered the arena, and his department of 
practice was not one in which the glare of eloquence was necessary: had he lived, 
he would doubtless have made a respectable figure in his profession. He was 
remarkably ready with his pen; and spoke with great fluency and propriety in 
conversation.’ Everett— Your friendship and correspondence with Parken must 
have formed an interesting and—to yourself, at least—happy period of life.’ 
Montgomery—‘ The pleasure of the intercourse was mutual.’ ” 
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locks,” and his scorbutie habit, and defective eyesight, —and there- 
fore welcoming the more gratefully the calm of sequestered retreat, He 
could not join the boys at cricket, nor in “sliding on the ice,” which his 
biographer calls ‘a pleasant juvenile exercise”—adding, “in which we 
have heard him say he was wholly unsuceessful.” ‘The discipline and 
educational system at Fulneck were pervading'y religious, but not of a 
crabbed kind. Montgomery was devoted by his parents to the work of 
the ministry, and was specially trained with a view to that office—being 
instructed in Latin, Greek, German, and French, in History, Geography, 
and Music—that he might be fully equipped for the functions of the 
Moravian pastorate. But oneday the master took out several of the lads 
into the fields, and read Blair’s ‘‘ Grave” to them behind a hedge ; and 
thenceforward the vague aspirations of the red-haired recluse, after con- 
verse with the Muses, and consecration to ¢heir ministry, assumed a more 
definite character; from the date of that hedge-side reading they were 
marked by form and pressure. He began to write largely, and on large 
subjects ; one being entitled “The World,” and intended to comprise an 
epitome of moral, religious, and civil history—as comprehensive, indeed, 
as the magnum opus introduced in Racine’s Plaideurs. School tasks 
were now found to be tasks in more than name only, and were postponed 
by the poet that should be to such poetry as then could be. Moravian 
Dons frowned, expostulated, grew more and more Donnish. Young poet 
im posse only grew more and more poetical in esse. They would not let 
him be a minstrel, and he would not let them make him a minister. So 
the Heads of Houses conferred, found the undergraduate en contumace, 
and rusticated him. Not that they dismissed him nowhither, or left the 
world before him where to choose his place of rest. The sphere fixed 
upon by the rusticating powers, wherein to loeate this defiant juvenal, 
inveterate in carmina scribam and nolo eptscopari resolves, was—a 
village huckster’s shop. James plied at the counter as long as he could 
stand it; but that was not long. One fine Sunday morning he took 
French leave of the huckster. This time he would rusticate himself— 
would select his own “future in rus.” The selection he made was odd 
enough. If his choice had been Hobson’s, he could scarcely have chosen 
otherwise: the place he fixed on was a “general store” in the village of 
Wath, where for some twelve months he stood behind the counter again, 
and dispensed split-peas and groats, sugar and shoes, cloves and broad- 
cloth, treacle and tinware, to those who had need of them (and the 
needful), Twelve months were enough for this magazine miscellany, and 
then James Montgomery, just out of his teens, made for London. He 
waited on Mr. Harrison, publisher, of Paternoster-row, to whom he had 
despatched a MS. volume of poems, and who found room for him as a 
shopman. Here he cultivated literature with all his time and strength, 
striving hard to push his way into celebrity, but always bafiled. Dispirited, 
he retraced his steps to the encyclopediac shop in the village of Wath, 
and again devoted himself conscientiously to pannikins and peppercorns. 
Attracted by a newspaper advertisement of “ Wanted, a Clerk,” at Shef- 
field, he went thither; and there settled down as in his proper place. 
His employer was proprietor of the Sheffield Register, and upon that, 
and subsequently the ris, Montgomery became engaged as a prominent 


contributor. The troubles he got into, by his political liberalism, are 
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tty well known, and the sincerity of the sufferer equally respected. 
Daleee times came ; he published, early in the present century, ‘‘ The 
Wanderer of Switzerland,” and became famous. The Eclectic Review 
placed him on its staff of critics, and in its pages he “reviewed the 
whole of his contemporaries” who were known as poets, except Byron, 
“and no one can say,” he alleges, “that 1 have done them injustice.” 
The allegation goes further than most readers will go, who are at the 
pains to peruse the allegator’s Eclecticism. But let that pass—though 
a protested note. 

He was now a recognised power in the republic of letters, and visited 
or corresponded with other powers, smaller or greater—with the Eclectic 
galaxy, Parken, Olinthus Gregory, Josiah Conder, &c.—with Aikin and 
Roscoe, Chantrey and Southey—the letters of the last forming the most 
interesting portion of the present volumes, which leave off at the year 
1812, in which appeared ‘‘ The World before the Flood.” 

Jeffrey's treatment of his poetry galled Montgomery beyond measure. 
Constitutionally sensitive, and tamted with melancholy, he was cut to 
the quick by the flippant tone and derisive accents of the then oracular 
Edinburgh Review. ‘It was evident,” he writes to Daniel Parken, 
‘that the assassin had determined to strike my reputation dead with a 
single blow; and I felt for many days after receiving it, as if he had 
succeeded. At first I was so astonished that I could hardly credit my 
eyes’’—a naive declaration which vilipended authors by the thousand 
might adopt, if they would, on reading a detracting review of their dar- 
ling ventures. Again, and to the same sympathising friend, and an 
editor, he writes some weeks later: “I wll thank you for your consola- 
tions on the subject of my escape with barely my life in my hand from 
the tomahawks of the northern banditti. It is a strange thing that evil 
should be so much more effective than good in this miserable world. All 
the kindness of all my friends has been exerted to soothe me for the 
malice of one cowardly enemy who spat in my face in the dark, and yet 
I feel the venom of his spittle still on my cheek, that burns at the recol- 
lection of the indignity.” Jeffrey was unfortunate in his predictions de 
arte poeticd. ‘We are perfectly persuaded,” said the oracular voice 
from behind the blue and yellow drapery,—plural, plenipotentiary, pro- 
phetical, peremptory “ perfectly persuaded,”—“‘ We are perfectly per- 
suaded that in less than three years nobody will know the name of the 
‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ or any of the other poems in this collec- 
tion.” The third edition was before Jeffrey when he so prophesied. 
Eighteen months afterwards we find Montgomery boasting that—to 

uote his own words, italics and all—‘the public continue to read my 
prohibited book with as much approbation as if it had never been burnt 
by the common hangman of Parnassus... . . The third edition, consist- 
ing of two thousand copies, had just appeared when the Edinburgh 
Review of them was published. In less than a year and a half, that 
edition has been so nearly sold off, that a fourth edition is now printing 
at Edinburgh itself’ A stranger, addressing Montgomery from New 
York, says: “The ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland’ has, indeed, an unparal- 
leled popularity in this country : three editions are nearly exhausted in 
the northern, and I know not what quantity have been printed in the 
southern states. It is in the hand of every person who has any preten- 
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sion to taste.” The “ West Indies,” again, within ten years circulated 
upwards of ten thousand copies, exclusive of the first and costly edition, 
in a five-guinea quarto volume, illustrated by Smirke and others. 

Not that the percentage of copies circulated is a final test of poetical 
merit—else were James Montgomery a much smaller poet than his 
namesake Robert, who reckons Ais editions by thirties. The poetry of 
the “ Wanderer of Switzerland” and the ‘“ West Indies” pleases the 
many, in part by the very absence of those higher and deeper qualities 
with which immediate popularity is incompatible. Montgomery wrote 
many sweet and eloquent verses, flowery, fluent, and tender. But his 
longer poems are fatally charged with des longueurs. His fine gold is 
beaten out too fine, and made to cover too large a surface. His sweets 
produce the cloying effect of a saccharine diet. He often gives us a 
ee thing, but often too much of a good thing. He was as fond as 

aydon of painting on a huge extent of canvas. ‘ The truth is,” he 
says, of “ The World before the Flood,” in a letter to Roscoe, ‘ that 
this poem, involving the greatest events in the universe, from the 
creation to the day of judgment, is all in one breath; and unless it can 
‘be read in a breath I fear that it will be found incomprehensible.” Such 
a poem should itself have been published in the world before the flood— 
though even the antediluvians might have been foiled at taking it in at 
a breath—of accommodating their respiration to the inspiration of the 
bard. “It is the glory of my plan,” he avers,—‘ and I am neither 
ashamed nor afraid to boast of this, because it is plain matter of fact— 
that no little views have been permitted to narrow it: the basis of my 
poem is as broad as that of a pyramid, and the form of the superstruc- 
ture is as simple ; I dare not say that the top reaches heaven, but it 
aspires thither.” But we must defer any particular remarks on his 
writings until other volumes of the Memoirs shall have brought us to 
the period of his poetical prime, which in 1812 he had by no means 
attained. Suffice it here to record our reverence for the religious purity 
of his strains, and admiration of many a musical in¢erval in his elaborate 
compositions, and of several entire gems among his lyrical treasures. As 
Wilson said of him, all his thoughts, sentiments, and feelings, are 
moulded and coloured by religion ; in which he, as a poet, lives, and 
moves, and has his being ; so that not merely does he breathe delight in 
the sunshine of the open day, as we do, heedless of its source, but he is 
religious sensibly, and meditates on all themes with pious attribution of 
his power to Him who gave it. It was his characteristic that the Modern 
Pyduagebeas seized upon, when limning a series of “ Poetical Portraits” 


(“ orient pearls at random strung”) : 


Upon thy touching strain ‘ 
eligion’s spirit fair, 
Falls down like drops of rain, 
And blends divinely there. 

















ENSIGN PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Before Sebastopol, February, 1855. 


Dear GuaRpran,—I write to you in obedience to injunctions in 
your recent letter, which I received with Aunt Priscilla’s; but it’s not 
that I have much to say either of myself or the siege. The siege is just 
as it was when I wrote in December, progressing backwards; and I'm 
the same, but I’m very plucky, and ready to hold out against any odds. 
Pluck does not always answer, though, for food and warmth, and some 
of the best of us go off into the grave, pluck and all. 

You complain in England of your changeable climate, but the Crimea 
bangs everything. Morning, will be warm and lovely ; mid-day, murky 
and snowy; dusk, sleet and high wind; midnight, sharp frost—rather too 
sharp for the vitals out here; next morning, ground hardened over, and 
you may walk out (treading gingerly) and not go into the mud above 
every twenty steps, but you'll get back to tent without a nose, if you 
don’t keep rubbing it with snow; three o’clock, when you have heaped 
on every available article of apparel, including the sleeping blanket, out 
bursts the sun, the mercury rises to 70, or thereabouts, the mud shows 
out again, in its liquid state, and you feel as if in a vapour-bath, and in 
danger of smothering with heat.. 

The worst frost set in the 5th of January. I was off duty for that 
night (you can chalk it up) and went with the rest of us to bed—that is, 
we lay down on the ground, under our threadbare tent, and covered our 
heads with the blanket. The cold was so intense, that, tired as we were, 
it was impossible to get to sleep, and we awoke frozen, in the morning. 
The blankets were frozen, where we had breathed, our clothes were 
frozen, and our boots (some new ones we had managed to bag, out of 
Balaklava) were as rigid as pokers. Jamieson, one of our ensigns, 
crawled in, stiff, from the trenches: he had been ailing for weeks, only 
there was nobody to take his duty. We got up then, and tried to force 
ourselves into the frozen boots, but it was no go, and I went out, bare- 
foot, to look up a fellow who waits on me and Gill. The snow and 
ground were hard and crunchy, and I had no feel in my feet. Who 
should I come upon, but Major Gum—we are always meeting him when 
we don’t expect it—and he called me a young fool, and asked if I wanted 
to see my feet drop off, or else what brought me out without my boots 
when he knew I'd got a pair. So I asked if he would please to show 
us how our boots were to be put on, and he came into the tent. It was 
a tent of misery. Everything in it more wretched than another: the 
bare ground; the clothes standing up of themselves, stiff; the white 
faces looking out from their dirty blankets; some raw pork and biscuit 
in the pan; a charcoal fire, with a tin pot on it; and Jamieson lying 
down in a corner. Gum saw how ill he looked, and asked what he had 
had to eat. ‘“ Nothing, to speak of, for a long while,” Jamieson said, for 
he could not swallow the rations, and was too weak to forage out any- 
thing else. ‘Have you no coffee?” inquired Major Gum. ‘ What’s 
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the good of coffee to. us?” cried Tubbs, who never minds what he says to 
our superiors—he would accost the field-marshal, as soon as look at him, 
if he could get a chance of doing either—“ it’s green, major.” And out 
he tumbled a heap of useless berries at the major’s feet. “ What do you 
drink then ?” cried Gum to Jamieson, crossly—“ water?” ‘ I don’t know 
where he would get water from, major,” answered Tubbs, “ unless he put 
snow in his mouth, and let it melt.” “ What's that in the tin pot?” 
returned the major, looking at the stove. ‘‘ That’s for him, sir,” said 
Tubbs, “and for us all too; we want it just as bad as he does, only we 
have more pluck. It’s tea, and will be three goes, as big as thimbles, 
apiece for us, when it’s doled out; and we got it at a thundering cost at 
Balaklava.” “Oh, come, Jamieson, cheer up!” cried the major, who’s not 
a bad man at bottom, “ you'll be all right again soon. There’s searcel 
one of us who is not ill, but we manage to knock along.” Well, if 
you'll credit it, dear sir, with that, Jamieson breaks out a-sobbing, and 
then began to excuse himself. “It’s not for the fever, major,” he says, 
“or for the pain, but it’s the weakness; and the thoughts of home over- 
come me. I could have died fighting as well as any of them, but it is 
hard to go of neglect and starvation—to go off by me a4 I had a letter 
from home yesterday——” 

Nobody knows what Jamieson was coming out with, about his letter, 
for at the moment, Tubbs, who was brewing, upset the tin pot, putting 
out the fire and the tea together, and poor Jamieson looked round, with 
his greedy eyes, as if he could have beaten the charcoal for getting all 
the drink. So there was an end of our breakfast, for we had used all 
our charcoal. 

Of the horses that remained to us, poor ill-used wretches, dozens died 
that night, and were found stiff in the daylight; and the men were 
shovelled up from the trenches with their noses or toes, or ears or hands 
frostbitten, and had to go into field-hospital—such as it is. 1 have got a 
fur comforter, which I bought from a fellow who died—that is, I bought 
it at the sale of his effects—and I wrap that round my ears and nose, and 
have managed to come out of the trenches with them whole, but when 
the fur gets wet, with the breath, and freezes, it’s like a piece of raw- 
edged gilass to the lips and face. 

That day the surgeon saw Jamieson, and said he must go down to 
Balaklava hospital, but there was an everlasting fuss to get him there. 
He could not go without an order, and there was nobody to give it, so 
he stopped in camp for ever so many days. He ought to iow had some 
medicine, but there was none—there never is. It gets wasted somehow. 
T’ll give you an instance. One day news came that a vessel had arrived 
in B ava with medical stores. Down tramped the surgeons, crowing 
over everybody, because they got their physic in, and we didn’t get our 
provisions ; but weren’t they in a passion when they reached the ship, 
and came to see their medicines! All the bottles were broken and their 
contents swimming in the hold, and the powders and pills, and salves 
and leeches had got loose, and were floating in it: all a smash and a 
mash together. It was nobody’s fault at all, dear sir, only the ship’s: 
she would persist.in pitching and rolling, the captain said—and how was 
he to help her ?—it was her nature. It’s true that some heavy stores of 
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shot and shell had been stowed in the same compartment with the 
bottles and pill-boxes ; but that was only an error in judgment, and what 
business had the ship to flounder on | pitch? The surgeons were ex- 
cessively crestfallen, and said they should report; but as nobody’s 
authorised to receive such reports, they got no hearing. 

After a week spent in the mud at camp, with a blanket over him, and 
a piece of tarpaulin tied round his throat, which was sore, Jamieson got 
taken down to Balaklava. ‘The French lent us some mules, and he was 
swung behind one, and the procession started. I hate to meet these pro- 
cessions: the fellows look more like corpses than living men : and a good 
many become corpses before they get to Balaklava. Jamieson had a jolt 
for it; for the mules were obstinate, and would put their feet in all the 
holes, and as some are knee-deep, you may judge of the effect. 

Three days afterwards I went to see Jamieson. My stars! what a won- 
derful place that Balaklava hospital is! If I get ill, I'd rather lie and 
die in camp than be shoved there. I couldn’t find where he was lying, 
and the place was so crowded, and the filth and confusion so great, it 
was difficult to get along: besides the groans. I turned to struggle 
out again, for my breath and sight were leaving me with the stench, 
when I saw an arm lifted towards me from the floor, where the chaps 
were lying. It was Jamieson. Poor old chum! death was stamped on 
his wasted face, and he signed to me to stoop down over him. “ Well, 
old boy,” said I, thinking I’d cheer him up, “are you almost ready to 
come out to camp again, and take a spell at the trenches?” “TI shall 
never go out of here again,” said he, his great mournful eyes straining 
eagerly on me, “till they carry me out feet foremost.” ‘Oh, that be 
blowed,” I answered, making my words as merry as I could; “never say 
die. How do they treat you here?” “As well as they can, I think,” 
he said. “I don’t want to complain, for it’s not their fault. A doctor 
has seen me once, and said I might have some tea, and I have had a 
drink twice in the three days.” ‘Do they dose you well?” I went on. 
“ They have got no medicine to dose us with, and no comforts for us, and 
there are as good as no doctors. You never saw such a lot, Pepper, as 
are taken away every morning dead. I don’t believe one in twenty need 
have died, had there been anybody to bestow upon us common care. I 
know I should not.” “ Now don’t give way like that, Jamieson,” I said; 
** you'll live to make old bones: yet.” ‘ Pepper,”’ he cried, shaking his 
ghastly head, “ you know where we live: if you escape the common 
fate here, and get back to London, go and see my mother, and tell her I 
died in Balaklava hospital. Don’t tell her how things were, out here : 
it would only grieve her, to hear that three parts of those who are under 
the ground were coolly murdered, and nothing less. You know tt, 
Pepper. But let that pass—for me, all is nearly over. Give my love to 
my dear mother, and tell her I should not so much care to die, if I could 
have seen her again, and heard her say she forgave me for all the un- 
easiness I have ever caused her.” 

All this made me feel queer, dear sir, fearing it might be my turn 
next, so I thought I'd cut it, and wished Jamieson good day. But he 
called me back, to say if anything good came out for him, any hamper, 
we were to divide it ; and that I might have his trousers, which were as 
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good as new (so to speak), having only three holes in them, two in the 
knees and one behind. He died that night. 

Some cheering news was brought one morning into camp—that the 
Golden Fleece had come into Balaklava harbour, with hundreds and 
thousands of sheepskin coats for us officers, presents from Trieste. As 
many of us as could stand the sea of mud, tore down to Balaklava, and 
there we boarded the good ship, and were regaled with a view of the 
bales. The captain said he was anxious for somebody to come and relieve 
him of them, and we stopped till there was no chance of their being got 
out that afternoon. After days of impatience, and no coats appearing, 
we made another journey, and, if you'll believe it, dear sir, the ship had 
sailed, taking the coats back in her. The quartermaster-general’s 
department had refused to land them, as it had not been paid the com- 
pliment of receiving official advice of their arrival. We turned away, 
exploding with wrath, shivering and shaking in the bitter cold, feeling 
the deficiencies in our garments all the more keenly for having had our 
imaginations exalted up to sheepskin coats. Some of us have got coats, 
such as they are, served out to us now; but they are not the sheepskins of 
the Golden Fleece. I think they were all made to fit one man: some 
can’t stretch into them any way, so they tie their sleeves round their 
necks, as the lazy Italians do, and let the coat swing behind. The boots 
are the worst, such as have reached us, and our poor devils of men have 
to go barefooted. They are made too small for the feet, and can’t be 
dragged on anyhow—but the men have to pay for them. Once, wnen 
we were all shoeless, a ship’s load arrived at Balaklava harbour. And 
there the ship stopped, a the shoes in her, for the captain could get 
nobody to relieve im of his cargo. One official said it was not in his 
department ; another said he could get no orders from Lord Raglan ; 
a third, that no bill-of-lading had been sent to him; a fourth, that he 
never acted but under direct orders from her Majesty’s Government ; and 
a fifth said, the army had got plenty of everything. So the captain went 
storming and swearing out of port, with his ship and his shoes, and our 
naked feet rejoiced on in their nakedness. Many such jokes occur here, 
dear sir,—in fact, we seem to be in for nothing else. One famous affair 
came off, causing much diversion in -~ 9 The surgeons wrote home 
for brandy and port wine for the sick, and the Government sent back a 
ship full—I am not clear as to the exact quantity. By the time it 
arrived (for it took its own time), the sick it had been wanted for were 

one where cordials could not avail them, and many generations had gone 
after them ; but there was still a full list on the books—as there always 
will be out here—and the surgeons brought a gleam of recovery into 
their wan faces, by promising that before night they should all have a 
taste—dysentery ones brandy, weak ones wine. At night the coveted 
reinforcements arrived at camp, and the medicals (crowing again) set to, 
drew corks, and poured out the port wine sparingly. It looked very 
funny—a greeny, yellowy, whity liquid, thick and oily. One of them 
had the pleasure of tasting it. He smacked his lips before he began 
(thinking the benevolent Government had opened their hearts, and sent 
out a supply of créme de menthe to comfort the weak insides), and took 
down a decent glassful before he discovered his mistake, and it was too 
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late then tospit it out. It was castor-oil—best, cold-drawn castor-oil ! 
When they came to the brandy, that turned out to be another sort of 
oil, darker than the first, and with such a peculiar perfume that every- 
‘body was knocked backwards. It was balsam of Co-something—I forget 
the name, but Tubbs says it’s Latin for prussic acid. ‘The doctors went 
into the field hospitals, and told the patients that the brandy and wine 
had not come, only plenty of castor oil: they might have some of that 
if they liked. I don’t know whether they accepted the offer, but a lot 
of lives went out before morning. 

One night I was in the trenches, stamping my feet to feel if I had got 
any (for it is no unusual thing to find one, or both, gone), when a most 
singular noise, overhead, attracted my attention. It was as a rush of a 
mighty body through the air, and a cracking of cords; but I could see 
nothing, for the night was dark. “‘ What's that ?” I said to one of the 
men. Don’t know, sir,” he answered, “unless it’s some bird of prey 
on a large scale—a griffin, maybe, with iron tails and claws. He makes 
row enough.” ‘He just did, whatever it was, but it was soon past. In 
the morning, Gill, who had been in tent that night, asked if I heard the 
row: it woke him, and half the camp. The next day, while I was lying 
down, getting a nap after the night-work, a wonderful hubbub rose in 
the camp. Tent doors were lifted, officers and men rushed out, conster- 
nation was on every face, and nobody could tell what for. I rushed out 
with the rest, thinking it might be the Old Gentleman appearing with 
all that commotion. Every eye was directed to a distance, and sure 
enough it was an old gentleman—but not the one I expected. He wore 
a white feather, and was riding in the midst of a crowd of horsemen. It 
was the commander-in-chief! It was; and it’s not my fault if you won't 
take it in. After months of seclusion or absence (which, is a dispute here 
still) he had appeared to gladden the eyes of the camp. Some say he 
had been here all along, sleeping away his time, and that the previous 
night, while he was reading some leading articles in a newspaper, he sud- 
denly opened his eyes, stared very much, and called out that his staff 
were to attend him somewhere the next day. But the more general 
belief is, that the nocturnal disturbance we heard was a balloon, bringing 
his lordship ‘back to head-quarters. A fellow, who is an orderly, or 
something of that, at Lord Raglan’s house, came into camp that evening, 
and told us the staff was turned upside down with astonishment when his 
lordship issued his orders for a sortie amongst his own men: such a 
blacking of boots, and brushing of coats, and oiling of hair, and wonder- 
ing what could have taken the commander! The orderly said his lord- 
ship was going out once a fortnight, at least: and it looks like it. He 
has been down to Balaklava three or four times, and singular to relate, 
each time, a ship has been on fire in the harbour. Not much damage 
has been done as yet, for they have contrived to extinguish the fires ; 
but as sure as my name’s ‘Tom Pepper, they'll have a blow-up some day, 
if they let them take fire indiscriminately. ‘The harbour is crammed 
with ships, and some have got powder on board. 

‘The obedience to official routine here is admirable, and will be a feather 
inthe war’s cap as long as its history shall last. Not a thing is done 
without direct orders from home—from the War Minister, or the Horse 
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Guards or the Secretary of State, or their secretaries. The despatches 
must be written on official paper, syllables divided, letters as large as 
corks, a wide margin, havea seal as big as a saucer, and be tied round 
with red tape. Failing the tape, they are not to be taken in, and then 
nobody acts, and everything's at a stand-still. It certainly causes some 
delay and confusion, but I know you will rejoice, dear sir, to find how 
attached we remain to our good old constitution. Every officer here, 
from Lord Raglan downwards, would submit to have their heads cut off 
rather than issue an order not first sanctioned by the red tape. They 
would send the whole army (what's left of it) into boxes of four deal 
boards nailed together (to speak metaphorically, for such luxuries as 
coffins don’t penetrate here), to be screwed down out of sight, and would 
never interfere to keep it alive, unless they get the red tape telling them 
to doso. We have exemplifications of this admirable system every day : 
I’ll give you one. Some men were taken with cholera, and certain com- 
forts were necessary for them—it might be medicine—or cordials—or 
charcoal—or stoves—I forget whieh, but there’s the same bother to get 
each of these things, though they may be close at hand. The surgeon 
applied to the general of division; general answered that application 
must be made in writing. “The men are dying,” remonstrated the 
surgeon. “* What if they are ?” retorted the general; “ we can’t violate 
official etiquette.” So the surgeon went back, wrote his demand, and 
sent it in. Back it came im a few hours. General’s compliments, and it 
was signed on the left-hand side instead of the right, which must be 
rectified. So the surgeon shrugged his shoulders, wrote another paper, 
signed it on the right side, and sent that in. Some more delay, and back 
came the paper: the general begged to inform the doctor that he was 
not the proper officer to apply to; it should be the commander-in-chief. 
Up goes the application to head-quarters, and nothing is heard of it for 
a day and a night; then comes a message that the field-marshal has 
nothing to do with the point at issue—the surgeon should have addressed 
himself to his colonel. So the doctor, driven nearly wild, goes to the 
colonel and asks him. “It’s not in my department at all,” answers the 
colonel ; “ you must apply to the commissariat.” ‘ That makes three 
days and nights that I have been bandied about from one to the other,” 
squeals out the doctor, in a rage, “and the soldiers were dying when I 
first applied.” ‘Poor fellows,” cries the colonel, “how are they?” 
« All dead,” replies the doctor, “‘ and if I had obtained what I wanted, I 
could have kept them alive. And now I have got more in the same sore 
need, and they’ll die. This isa shameful state of things.” “It’s in 
accordance with official routine,” snapped the colonel ; “ we are all right 
so long as we obey that. What would youhave?” I am sure all these 
details will delight you, dear sir, attached, as you are, to our glorious old 
state, and to the ancient ery of “Church and King.” I will tell you a 
little more, before closing. We had some cargoes of potatoes and fresh 
vegetables sent here, but their bills-of-lading, or bills-of-something, were 
not made out in strict accordance with official demands, and I am proud to 
inform you that, rather than receive them wnofiicially, they were destroyed 
upon the shore. The smell, during this process, was not very sanitary, 
and our men were decaying of scurvy, which the fresh vegetables would 
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have cured, therefore the authorities take the more merit to themselves 
for sticking to etiquette. When articles of this sort come in, the master 
of the ship reports, and asks Captain Christie to give an order to land his 
. Christie won’t ; says he must ask Mr. Filder ; Filder says he must 
ask a brigadier; brigadier says he must ask the commander-in-chief ; 
and commander-in-chief says he must ask anybody but him. We are 
intensely proud of all this, especially as it passes in sight of our allies. 

Admiral Boxer has done so much good at Constantinople, established 
such effective order in harbour, and placed the transport service on so 
humane and systematic a footing, that they are now sending him up 
here. It cannot be denied that Balaklava requires some keen super- 
visor, for its state in town and harbour is—the one, waist-deep in mud, 
offal, dead animals, and the like; the other, chock full of ditto, ditto, 
ditto. I won’t offend your ears by mentioning the items more parti- 
cularly, but, when summer comes, if we don’t have the old London plague 
here, it will be a miracle. 

The most extraordinary news has arrived! That some young generals 
are coming out—Barnard and Rokeby—quite boys! They both want, 
at least, a couple of years of sixty! Of course nobody believes it; but 
some good old fellows out here, with shaky legs and no teeth, cry out 
that if this is to be it, the service had better go to the deuce. They 
wanted the Government to send Lord Seaton here, instead of despatching 
him over to Ireland, where no fighting’s going on. He’s a respectable 
age, eighty. But sixty! the thing’s preposterous. 

Lord Raglan visited the trenches one day—it’s a fact !—and, in going 
away, he dropped a paper, which a sergeant picked up. It seems to be a 
copy of a despatch, and I have no objection to transcribe it for you: 


“ Before Sebastopol, February, 1855. 


“ My Lorp Duxe,—lI have the satisfaction to acquaint your Grace that 
the weather is seasonable. The sun comes out by day, but goes in at 
night, which causes some variation in the temperature of the four-and- 
twenty hours. There is a wind occasionally; and I have known it to 
blow from all four points—on different days. The mercury sometimes 
rises in the glass, and sometimes falls : and the moon occasionally favours 
us by shining. 

** Such of the soldiers as are not on the sick list, remain healthy. 

** Sebastopol is still in our view, and has not changed its site: neither 
have we changed ours. 

‘« My staff render themselves remarkably efficient, especially in making 
themselves comfortable, in which they succeed better than might be 
expected from the very limited sources at their command. I beg, there- 
fore, particularly to recommend them to your Grace, as deserving of 


promotion. 
“T enclose the list of casualties to the present date. 


” 





“T have the honour to be, my Lord Duke 


The rest was torn off; but I know you will be proud to possess this 
much, as a souvenir of our great commander. The straightforward 
simplicity of its style has excited the most unbounded admiration in 


camp. 
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We hear that a General Simpson is coming out here, as somethin 
nobody knows what. Some say he is to be Lord Raglan’s head; others, 
only his tail: a few affirm that he is to write all the field-marshal’s 
emg for him; others, that he will but fold and seal them. We 
shall see. It’s said that his lordship does not like it. 

You asked in your letter, dear sir, whatever we do with all the steamers 
we have got out here. They stop in harbour. Several of them are 
splendid, powerful vessels, and of course it is not right they should be 
fatigued with overwork, wearing out their engines, and burning their 
coal. It has been thought they might have cruised about the shores of 
Asia Minor (a most productive country) to bring the army regular 
supplies, provisions, wood, forage, &c., and so have kept it going: but 
there are people, you know, who always will grumble and suggest. The 
officers hold nice little dinners and soirées on board, of a night, and 
invite friends from shore, and make themselves social; which they could 
not do if they were blundering out at sea, and had to work the » oe I 
can assure you things go on quite satisfactorily. 

I cannot deny, however, that illness is on the increase. We have 
rarely cases of cholera, but lots of frost-bites (a very nasty disorder, when 
the extremities come off), and typhus fever, and dysentery, and scurvy, 
and weakness, and death. The reinforcements die off as soon as they . 
land ; and, indeed, we are all dying together. Some are in the trenches 
five nights out of seven. 

But our mortality is nothing, as compared to that at Scutari: the 
patients there are dropping off wholesale, and the doctors are so polite as 
to accompany them. A lieutenant, who came up here with a cured lot, 
says the British ambassador at wy gen on encourages the mortality, 
as a good means of getting rid of the surplus population. This is pro- 
bably “ official” again; so long life to Lord Stratford! 

I can say less about the horses than I did in my last, because there are 
fewer of them. ‘They have grown to be nine feet long—though Gill 
says it’s only their look, from being so thin. They are tied up, out of 
reach of each others’ teeth, to give their manes and tails a chance of 
sprouting again, and they are regaled with a half meal of chopped straw 
twice a week. A ship-load of forage came, the other day, into Bala- 
klava, but in the hurry of putting it on board, the red-tape regulations 
had, by some unfortunate oversight, been omitted. So the forage was 
very properly refused, and sent back again. 

There has just been a great battle at Eupatoria. We were not in it, 
chiefly the Turks and Russians, and I have no time to relate particulars. 
Turks won. Lord Lucan has been recalled, in consequence of the affair 
at Balaklava, Nolan’s Order, as we call it here, and is gone home with his 
son, Lord Bingham. 

Accept my best thanks for your kindness, and believe me, dear sir, 

Yours very dutifully, 
T. Perrer. 


April—vou., CIll. NO, CCCCXII. 2F 
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Death-and-Skeleton Trenches, before Sebastopol, 
Bebruary, 1855. 

Dear Aunt Priscitia,—You say I am to write and tell you how I 
spent Christmas-day. Very jolly. We had a stunning plum-pudding 
and two animals. I am not quite sure what the latter were: I and 
Tubbs bought them for Russian wild geese, but a Zouave, who came in 
while we were cooking them, said they were chiens sauvages. I am 
pleased to hear you were so merry at ‘Christmas ; and though poor Jessie 
cried, when you drank my health, and hoped J had something to eat 
and drink, tell her to keep up her courage, and perhaps I shall be at 
home next Christmas-day, if this inf—righteous war is over. I hope, 
dear aunt, you will excuse mistakes, and if you see any wrong letters, 
or half words, in my epistles, please skip them, for they are caused by 
the wretched pens and paper we get in the Crimea. 

What with promises in newspapers, and letters from home, advising us 
of them, we made certain of having the camp full of luxuries for 
Christmas-day. One officer had a bale of turkeys advised to him (his 
father’s a squire in Norfolk), and a dozen tins of bread-sauce, which had 
only to be hotted up; another fellow had got an invoice of ten hams and 
a case of raspings; Stifling’s grandmother was sending him seven tons 
of black-puddings (her writing was not very legible, Stiffings says she’s 
more than seventy, and we couldn’t be sure whether it was “ tons” or 
‘‘strings”); Gull’s mamma forwarded some gallons of mock-turtle, and 
his sisters a pound apiece of toffy, and some almonds and raisins and 
peppermint-drops ; Major Gum expected a fat buck ; Jamieson’s mamma 
advised him of some ducks ready stuffed, and seventeen apple-pies ; 
another chap heard of some wine and frosted cheese (or toasted : word 
illegible again); and I looked out for your hamper, which you said was 
on the road. Tubbs has got no father or mother, and nothing was 
advised to him: he didn’t expect it. Well, nothing came ; not a single 

ackage ! There were waggon-loads of things lying on the wharf at Bala- 

lava (and they are lying there still, what have not rotted), but they were 
of no avail to us. We don’t know whether our things formed part of 
the heap, and never shall know. Major Gum, im passing our tent, 
heard us mildly grumbling over the management, and he looked in, and 
told us that patience and resignation were virtues, and we must exemplify 
them in our own conduct. So we said patience might be——I mean to 
say, of course we do. 

Well, we thought we'd try and make a Christmas dinner for ourselves, 
as we were done out of one from home. ‘Some of us juniors (very nice 
fellows, dear aunt, all about my age—who spend our leisure time trying 
to improve each other’s minds, and keep up our arithmetic and other 
sciences) went exploring down to Balaklava in our handsome toggery. 
Tubbs wore Russian boots, slit in front, and coming halfway up his legs, 
with atarpaulin cloak, or sack, down to his knees, so that his wanting an 
essential article of apparel was not too conspicuous; Gill had on a pair 
of red trousers and two shirts—the one has got no sleeves, and the other 
has nothing else, so he puts them on together ; Stiffing was in a brass 
cap and sword ; Jamieson started in stockings and green drawers, and a 
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silk necktie he had picked up, supposed to belong to one of the staff, but 
the was cold and went back again ; and I sported a great coat with a 
train (for it was made for a seven-foot grenadier), and haybands from the 
knees downwards. When we had explored Balaklava, and bought as 
much as we could get, su far as our money went, and swo—vreprimanded 
the thieves of sellers, we shouldered our spoils, and floundered back to 
«amp. Jamieson was asleep in the tent, and since then he has gone 
down and died in Balaklava hospital. 

The next afternoon, which was Sunday, and a wretched day, we set 
on to make our pudding—don’t tell Mr. Straithorn. First there was 
nothing to mix it in, for the crowns were gone from our hats, till 
Stifing proposed a drum, and he went out at dusk and boned one, and 
brought it m on his back. When we had punched one end out, we set 
it on the floor and broke in the eggs. Stiffing wanted to put them in 
whole, and beat them up shells and all, for he had seen their cook do it 
for jelly. Then we turned in the flour, and a sack of raisins, and a big 
loaf of bread we had bought at Balaklava, and two oranges cut in quarters 
with the peel, which had cost us three shillings apiece. Jamieson came 
and looked at us, and said the pudding would be no good unless we put 
in suet, but Stiffing flew in a rage, and asked if he thought us such con- 
summate idiots as to put greasy suet into a plum-puddmg., Then Gill 
shoved in his word: he had seen his mamma make Christmas puddings, 
and at least half of what was put in was suet—only he forgot that at 
Balaklava. Tubbs sided with Stiffing, and they had a shindy, and the 
pudding waited. I supported the suet party, for it came into my mind 
while they were quarrelling, that once, when you were angry with Jessie 
for not eating her cold pudding, she made the excuse that the suet was 
not chopped fine enough. Most votes carried the day, and the suet was 
decided for; but we had got none, and Jamieson aflirmed the pudding 
would not boil without fat. Gill offered a bottle of hair-oil he had 
chaffered for with a corporal, servant to one of the staff, and who said 
his master had got a superfluous quantity; and Tubbs said, perhaps 
tallow candles, if we took out the wicks, might not taste badly, but we 
were afraid of both. At last we got some rations of pork, and cut the 
fat into pieces as big as a walnut, and put that in, and some sugar, and a 
ean of rum, and mixed it all up together with our fingers, agreeing that 
the first who sucked them should be out of the stirring. Jamieson had 
lain down again, after getting the fire ready, some charcoal and wood 
(something we had bagged and cut up), and a great camp kettle on it, 
which we had borrowed; but when we came to put in the pudding there 
was no cloth to boil itin. Nobody had foreseen that, and there we were 
at a nonplus, and concluded we should have to demolish it raw. We tried 
the raisin sack, but the pudding went out as fast as we pushed it in, for 
there was a great hole in the bottom. Then Jamieson looked up from the 
floor, and said we might have a pair of the stockings he bought at Bala- 
klava, at such a cost, if it would not spoil them for wearing. It was just 
the thing—they were quite new, fresh from the loom; but we had a 
rare bother filling them. When it was done, and the tops tied round, 
they looked like great fat sausages, as long as young serpents, and we 


coiled them up and dashed them into the water, scalding Stifiing. Jamie- 
2F2 
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son, who was good for little else, undertook to keep them boiling, which 
he did—at least he said so—till the next day, Christmas. They turned 
out beautifully, and were the jolliest puddings you ever tasted. The 
stockin both burst in the pot, but that was nothing—I told 
Tubbs he rammed the stuff down too tight—and we had to carve them in 
slices, through the stockings, like you do your roly-dumplings. Jamieson 
looked blue to see his new stockings cut up, but there was no getting at 
the pudding any other way. It was very prime. I’ll make one for you, 
if you like, dear aunt, some day when you have visitors, if I live to get 
home. We had got a ham at Balaklava, but I don’t tell you what we 
paid for it, and the two animals, all very juicy and nice, and a jolly 
dinner we had, and lots of fun. I don’t think, after this, you can say 
we are bad caterers. The only one who didn’t enjoy it was Jamieson ; 
but I suppose he felt that he should soon hook it, poor fellow, and that 
kept his spirits down. ‘The worst was, I had to leave and go into those 
horrid trenches at night, and I wished them in he—. This is the falsest 
pen !|—it meant to write “ Halifax.” 

But you must not think we have a Christmas dinner every day, and 
fire to cook it with. I wish we had. We get neither food nor warmth ; 
so that I can’t brag much of our health and strength. Sickness is pretty 
prevalent: eight thousand were taken down from camp in six weeks. 
A good many are frost-bitten, for the cold here is awful. Some have 
tried to warm their tents at night with charcoal fires, so as to get to 
sleep, which the cold won’t let us do; and when they came to wake up 
in the morning, they were stone-dead, suffocated by the charcoal. How 
would you like, dear Aunt Priscilla, some night, when the glass is 
lower than it will go in England, to take your stand on the top of 
Clapham Church, with nothing on but a clear muslin petticoat ? 
Don’t you think you’d be frost-bitten all over by morning? Well, we 
have to do worse than that. 

Our commander-in-chief has returned to the Crimea. He came one 
night in a balloon. It made a noise in the air like a griffin, with rush- 
ing wings and iron claws. He is made a deal of out here, is this com- 
mander of ours, and is everybody’s idol. Nothing can equal his atten- 
tion. He has got on horseback himself, his own, veritable self, and 
gone down to Balaklava; not once—or twice—or three times—but 
even four!!! And so anxious are the army to show their sense of his 
lordship’s condescension, that they have set a ship on fire each time and 
made a bonfire of it. He has been once into the hospital. ‘The staff 
were indignant, and followed, holding their smelling-salts to their noses. 

The government, both at home and here, display their usual anxiety 
for our welfare. A notice was sent home that the sick in camp were in 
want of cordials, port wine and brandy, with a request that supplies 
might be forwarded. But her majesty’s government, in their admirable 
judgment, deemed it inexpedient to trust medical men with intoxicating 
liquors, so they forwarded, instead, an unlimited quantity of good, whole- 
some castor-oil. We never shall see such a government again, live to 
be as old as we may. It’s said that her majesty is going to enlarge the 
chapter of her Knights of the Garter, and give all the management, at 
home and out, a blue ribbon apiece. ‘There’s no other reward adequate 
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to their merits. Captain Christie expects two, one on each knee. 
Some porter came here in a ship—such a lot of it!—which so an 
the authorities that they sent it back again. They wish us to learn to 
live without drinking ; and, as they forbid porter and wine, and there’s 
no water and no tea, and the coffee that’s served out is unusable, we 
have little difficulty in complying with their wishes. Vegetables they 
wg set their faces against—potatoes especially—and all the cargoes 
at come in, after being put to decay on the wharf, are pitched into 
harbour. We can with truth say, that the management, both here and 
at home, is perfectly miraculous. 

I have nothing to say about the war or the siege. Some night 
skirmishes take place occasionally, and the French and the Russians 
blaze away at each other. That’s all. 

Give Jessie a kiss for me; and, with respects to the Reverend, I am, 
dear Aunt Priscilla, 


Your affectionate nephew, 
Tuomas Perper. 


Miss Priscilla Oldstage, Clapham. 





Blaze-away Trenches, before Sebastopol, February, 1855. 

Dear Gus,—I told you I’d write again if I were alive; so here 

oes. 

. We are in the d—eepest mess: worse than ever. No pen can paint 
it—especially these worn-out stumps we get here. Dying by hundreds, 
going into hospital by hundreds, and everybody getting away from the 
camp that can. We used to do the work of three, now we do that of 
six; and it’s certain that very few will live it out. Old Gum has done 
nothing but blow up for this week past; saying some traitors have been 
writing home and have let out all about our condition, for letters have 
appeared in the newspapers which never ought to have been read by the 
public ; and he suspects us juniors. Gum can’t lock up our pens and 
tie our tongues; and I shall write to you in spite of him, for I know 
you'll be dark. I was cautious in what I said to my old governor to- 
day, and drew it very mild. 

One of the fellows out of our set has gone and hooked it: Jamieson— 
a right sort, but a bit of a girl He bequeathed me his grey trousers, 
and I’ve got them on, but some letters and things in the pockets are to 

to his mother. 

Speaking of letters, we hear you say, in England, that the complaints, 
which go out from camp, are manufactured at home. Gus, I'd give you 
half a year’s pay, if you’d come out and see what’s going on here, with 

our own eyes. They’d never get it out of their sight. Why does not 
Mr. Gladstone come, or the Duke of Newcastle, or some of that set? 
What right have they to send thousands of their men to a confounded 
desert, and then heat them to starvation? Why don’t they come and 
show off their incapacity in the sight of the French, and not make us do 
it? We know, now, that our suspicions, as to treachery, are correct, 
for it is too barefaced to be longer concealed. It must be one of two 
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things—that the most pitiable imbecility has fallen upon England's 
rulers, all who have the conduct of the war, from the highest to 
the lowest, or that they are playing into the hands of Russia, and dis- 
graeing theircountry, so that she may no more hold her place as mistress 
of the world. Gum salves us over—though nobody goes on about it 
worse than those old ones, if they think we are out of hearing—and 
assures: us that prime ministers and secretaries of state and boards and 
admiralties are liable to mistakes like other people. Well, we don’t 
deny that, as they are not infallible: but when the mistakes bring forth 
misery and confusion and disgrace and death, why don’t they rectify 
them? We landed in September, and now it’s February, and what has 
been done to stop the disease, the mortality, the incapacity, that are rife 
amongst us, growing more rife day by day? Nothing. What has been 
done to accelerate it? Much. Do they think these facts are not spoken 
of in camp? We are all growing disgusted together, and that’s the 
naked truth. There is no discipline left amongst the men; there is 
bitter rebellion in the hearts of the officers. Does our country know the 
dire straits to which we are reduced—the extraordinary acting of those 

laced here, in management? Or doés she wilfully shut her eyes and 
say, “ Out of sight, out of mind?” You may think, Gus, I am coming 
out rather strong in oratory, but I can tell you that some of us have had 
our indignation roused, and have leaped, from reckless school-boys, into 
thought and feeling. Look at some of the facts. In October and No- 
vember the horses were famishing, and the highest personage out here 
(for it’s of no use to keep these things dark any longer) shot between 
twenty and thirty of his, which were dying of hunger. If the horses of 
his royal highness could not get supplied, how do you suppose those of 
officers who were not royal, came off ? In December, when I last wrote, 
I said hundreds were dead, and those left were eating each others’ manes 
and tails. ‘Two months since have passed, the old have died out, fresh 
horses have been brought, which in their turn are famishing, and who 
has ordered, or provided, forage for them? None. Five whole months 
of this state of things, and nothing done to remedy it! Yet Asia Minor 
would give forth largely of her x neve stores, and crowds of steamers 
are lying useless in Balaklava harbour. But now listen further. Not 
three weeks ago, a cargo of forage did come in, oats, bran, barley, but 
nobody would give orders to land it, and it was sent back to Con- 
stantinople. 

There is the same reckless indifference to human life. We are literally 
dying of want, and who cares to supply our needs? None. Salt pork, 
salt pork, salt pork everlastingly, or nothing ; for, many a day, the men 
have half or no rations. Yet large herds of cattle and flocks graze on the 
plains of Asia Minor, poultry, vegetables, fruit, may be had there, almost 
for the fetching, and the same idle steamers lie in harbour, eating their 
chimneys off and John Bull’s money. Oranges and lemons might be 
brought to us; lime-juice we ought to have. Potatoes and vegetables, 
which did come in for us, were refused by the officials, because the bills 
of lading were written with blue ink instead of red (something of that), 
and they were left to grow into a mass of corruption on the side of the 
harbour. Yet, at that very moment, we were dying of scurvy, and these 
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same officials knew that fresh vegetables would be to us as the manna 
was to the Children of Israel. Porter, which was sent to us all the way 
from London, was returned back again, because no official invoice, from 
some green board with a body of muffs round it, was forwarded of its 
departure. The sick were perishing in camp, brandy and wine were neces- 
sary to them, so another board of muffs undertook to send it, and de- 
spatched, in mistake, a full cargo of castor-oil. Meanwhile, short com- 
mons and these ‘‘ mistakes” are telling upon us, and we are dying whole- 
sale. Many have had their lives frozen out of them. We have no wood; 
what little could be found is exhausted; all available tools and articles, 
that: will burn, ave burnt, and the charcoal doled out to the men is enough 
for a. three hours’ fire twice a week. How can they eat their rations 
any way but raw? Yet firewood, in the abundance of plenty, is only 
waiting to be fetched from Asia Minor, and still the good steamers lie in 
idleness, Several hundred sacks of charcoal came in, one day, to port, 
but they were not tied up with red tape, and not a soul would touch 
them, so there the ship and her cargo remained. The captain got in an 
agony, fearing he should be obliged to sail about for ever with that dread- 
ful charcoal, and he went on his knees to Captain Christie. But Christie 
was obdurate and would not suffer it to be landed, and at last the captain 
took it away with him, and probably is cruising about with it still. 
Things are all managed in the same way. Brigadiers, superintendents, 
Filder, Christie, Commissariat, Commander-in-Chief, they are all in the 
same boat, displaying their own imbecility, and destroying the army ; 


and it looks as if they had made a league together to do it. Suppose 


one of them, say the Commander-in-Chief, were to give an order for the 
benefit of the men, even though it were not in accordance with official 
routine, does he fear the Government would bow-string him for it? The 
nation would honour him for bursting through these insensate trammels, 
Who is to account for this long-enduring state of things ? Unless it be, 
as we are told, that Government has issued its secret orders, and we are 
all to be sacrificed. How dare they tamper with us so? How dare they 
banish us to these inclement regions, and leave us to cold and nakedness, 
and famine and disease, not for a few commencing weeks—which, till 
experience came, might happen to any army—but from month to month, 
each month showing their incapacity more than the last? Look at our 
worn and riddled tents! The same Jand of plenty that could supply 
other necessaries would supply huts, for wood for construction overruns 
Asia Minor. 

It is said, at home—Brigadier Cuff had it in a letter yesterday—that 
we are now amply provided for, with clothes, food, huts, and firing. All 
infernal crammers, whoever says it. Waggon-loads of things are piled 
up alongside the harbour at Balaklava, rotting in the mud and rain ; but 
what’s the good of that to us? We hear somebody asserted in the House of 
Commons that Balaklava harbour was a model of order and regularity. Gill, 
who’s looking over my shoulder, says it was Admiral Berkeley. Admiral 
Berkeley had better come out, and hire a boat, and sit himself down in 
it for a day, in the middle of the harbour, and take a sight at it. They 
are going to send old Boxer up, as harbour-master : he’s an irritable old 
fellow, with not a bit of order in him, and they might as well send out a 
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comet with a fiery tail. A road ought to have been made up to camp; 
a road might have been made: we have lazy Turks enough, who would 
have done it, had they been directed. And now they go to the expense 
and trouble of a inal which may be rendered useless as soon as 
finished : by the Russians, or by our abandoning Balaklava. 

“‘ Where lies the blame of all this? Who is to answer for it? It isa 
question that is being asked pretty plainly in every tent out here. Ail 
our chief officers have cut it, and are being feasted in England; some 
dining at her Majesty’s table, some here, some there. If the war’s being 
conducted all right and above board, why should they shirk the fighting 
and the trenches, and leave us to battle it out, and do their share of work 
as well as our own? Were an unhappy wretch of a soldier to desert, he 
would be taken up, tried, and shot. If treachery is at work, and they 
have left because they won’t countenance it and turn traitors to their 
country, they ought to speak out and say way they hold aloof. If, on 
the contrary, things are fair and straight, and these men in high places 
get indulged with absence, because of their aristocratic birth and con- 
nexions, it is time we had a different class of men to officer the British 
army. 

This is not much of a letter, Gus, but we are all boiling over with 
indignation ; and so would you be, if you were one of us. I saw the 
water in old Gum’s eyes, one day, over the sufferings of the men, though 
he thinks it his duty to blow off to us juniors. Poor old chum Jamieson, 
with his dying breath, said don’t betray to his friends that he had been 
murdered. 

Jessie wrote me a few lines in Aunt Pris’s, and said there had been a 
party at Fanny Green’s. Now I have got some questions to ask you. 
Was there a mistletoe ?—Was that bad Lincoln’s-inn lot there ?—And, 
did you see him near it with F. G.?—Did she send me any message, and 
will it be a go, or not, what I asked her about coming to Scutari ? 

Yours, old boy, 
Tom PEPPER. 
Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 
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GERMAN MISSIONS IN INDIA.* 


Britisu Inp1A has been one of the chief points to which missionary 
enterprise has been directed: more than one-third of the missionaries 
scattered through the world have been stationed within its ample terri- 
tories: and of these nearly one hundred and thirty have canenda it from 
America, Germany, and Switzerland. There are various opinions as to 
the results derived from their efforts in converting the heathen: and the 
number of professed Hindu Christians is doubtlessly small when regarded 
in compariscn with the millions of millions who remain heathen still. 
Cardinal Wiseman, in one of his tracts, has used his powerful pen to 
deride the impotent efforts of Protestant missionaries, and boasts with 
some degree of pride about the great success his co-religionists have met 
with. Such questions we will leave to be discussed in a more suitable 
arena: and, in the mean while, we propose to our readers to accompany 
us to the chief seat of the Basel Evangelical Mission, a branch which the 
German author mentioned below joined in 1851, and of which he has 
given a very pleasant account. 

“‘The western coast of the Madras Presidency,” Mr. Mullens tells us 
in his valuable account of Missions in South India, “ from Honore to 
Calicut, including the provinces of Canara and Malabar, has been taken 
as a missionary sphere by the Evangelical Society of Basel. The coun- 
try is but a narrow slip of land, between the western Ghauts and the sea ; 
it is hilly but fertile, and contains several large seaport towns, among 
which Mangalore and Cannanore are best known.” ‘The opening of 
Hindustan to foreign, as well as English, missionaries by the Company’s 
Charter of 1833, first conducted the Basel missionaries to this country. 
Three missionaries were sent to Mangalore in 1834, and these first 
established a station. Five others followed in 1836, when Dharwar 
above the Ghauts, in the extreme north of the Canarese country, was 
occupied. In 1838 a third mission was commenced to the south of 
Mangalore, at Tellicherry, and on the arrival of five new brethren, a 
fourth station was formed in the same year at New Hoobly. In 1842 
important missions were commenced at Cannanore, upon the sea coast, 
and at Calicut. It was to join these missions that Dr. Graul set out 
from Leipzig, accompanied by his wife. The first place at which the 
doctor made any lengthened stay was Bombay, where he diligently set 
about studying the native languages to fit him for his noble vocation. 
But all his time was not devoted to study, for he found various oppor- 
tunities of noticing peculiarities and characteristics, the description of 
which serves greatly to enliven his book. 

Among other acquaintances he formed was that of a Parsee broker, 
who has several magnificent houses in Bombay. His summer chAteau, 
built in the Anglo-Indian style, in fact, resembled a prince’s pavilion. 
The following is our author’s account of a visit he paid him: “I had 
scarce entered, when my kind host inquired of me whether I would drink 
champagne or bitter beer with him. I chose the latter. As fire- 
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worshipper, he dared not touch china or glass, as both were prepared by 
the agency of fire. He therefore took hold of the filled glass with a 
silk pocket: -handkerchief and poured the contents down his throat with 
extraordinary rapidity. I counted in the spacious hall of reception 
fifteen chandeliers and twenty sofas. ‘The man philosophised thus : Every 
Englishman has one or two chandeliers, and two or three sofas in his 
apartment ; if I multiply that number by five, I shall be five times as 
great a man as he, The walls were—evidently from the same cause— 
overladen with English copperplates, all battle or hunting scenes : and 
the drollest thing was, there were regularly two of each impression 
hanging side by side. I could not refrain from a slight smile or shrug 
of my shoulders at this notion, and my host derived from it the erroneous 
conclusion that I found the number of pictures too small. Short and 
good, he told me, with a sort of nervous hurry, that he had already ordered 
two boxes of copperplates in England. This, he thought, w ould account 
to me for the apparent want of ‘ quantity.’ 

During our author’s stay at Bombay, he had an opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to the Governor-General. Pareil is a magnificent chateau, 
situated i in a half European, half Asiatic, garden. ‘The governor had 
open house onee a month, and as every gentleman was admitted, Dr. 
Graul would not neglect the op portunity of shaking hands with Lord 
Falkland. Before breakfast begins, an adjutant presents the newly- 
arrived guests to the governor, ond the four important questions : When 
did you arrive? and when do you sonve again? what have you come 
for? and how do you like the country ? are answered as hurriedly as 
possible. It seems, then, that even a Jf Arcetlnne soe of India has a 
certain amount of information which he considers it his duty to obtain. 

After two months’ stay in Bombay, Dr. Graul started for Mangalore, 
the nearest station of the Mission, where he was hospitably menived by 
Herr Greiner, one of the first Basel missionaries on this coast. The town 
appeared to the European to be situated in an immense park of palm- 
tree groves, rice-fields, and sugar plantations. On all sides were shady 
trees, displaying the most exquisite hues, hedges of aloe, and pineapple, 
the grass-covered cabins of the natives, built of bamboo—they formed 
together a beautiful landscape. ‘‘ Mountaineers met us laden with wild 
honey, which they brought down to market from the Ghauts. Women, 
many of them with infants in their arms, solemnly marched round the 
sacred Pippal on the road side. In the harbour we saw immense heaps 
of betel-nuts and rice—the staple productions of Mangalore. Further on 
an old grey mosque informed us that the apostles of the False Prophet 
had also nestled here. Close to it is a pond, which has played a part in 
the history of the Mission. At the outset, when the repugnance against 
the missionary settlement was not utterly extirpated, the carcase of that 
animal which is a horror to Jews and Mohamedans was thrown into 
it, and tie: missionaries accused of the insult. ‘The Mohamedan dis- 
turbances, which this entailed, nearly produced fatal consequences for the 
missionaries.” 

The Basel Mission in the Tulu country is kept up by six missionaries. 
In the year 1835, the first attempt was made to instruct heathen boys ; 
but as they were determined not to employ any heathen teachers, it took 
some time before a school could be established. In 1839, Herr Mogling, 
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a very talented Wurtemberg theologian, became head of this educational 
establishment. The school did not effect the anticipated results; the 
majority of the Pagan, Mohamedan, Catholic, and Protestant half- 
breed boys, who were picked up from the streets, soon ran away; and 
even the best among them gave so little hope, that the whole establish- 
ment, which had received about two hundred boys in succession, was done 
away with a few years back. In the year 1840, an English school was 
also founded. In the next year it boasted of sixty-eight scholars, prin- 
cipally from the higher castes; and it was regarded as an important 
means ‘to convert the higher classes of Indian society.” Unfortunately, 
the scholars departed as soon as they fancied they had learned enough 
to be able to step into a good government situation. 

At the same time, the missionaries established an industrial school. 
Young people belonging to the community, generally of the age of four- 
teen, were instructed in watchmaking by two European artisans, in 
weaving and tailoring by nacives. A lithographic press and bookbinding 
establishment are worked by the scholars, and, in addition, two learned 
tanning and shoemaking in the government establishment at Munsur. 
But the missionaries do not at all confine their labours to the school. ‘They 
undertake at various seasons missionary excursions into the surrounding 
country, and even visit the principal Pagan festivals, where they have a 
numerous, if not very attentive auditory. In addition, they also strive to 
be literary. Several Christian books of a more solid character than the 
so-called “ tracts,” have been published. For several years two printing 
establishments have been in efficient operation. Both were originally 
lithographic; but a few years ago a printer eame from Basel with a fount 
of Canarese types for the press of Mangalore, and quite changed the 
character of the establishment. Biblical translation, also, owes very much 
to the Basel missionaries; and Dr. Weigel has for a lengthened period 
devoted his chief time to a revision of the Canarese Bible. 

In addition to their other labours, the missionaries have maintained an 
exclusive system of itinerancies throughout the districts in which they 
reside. Mr. Mullins furnishes us with some interesting facts on this 
subject, and speaks in the highest terms of the zeal and energy of the 
Germans. He writes: 

“ Each one of their annual reports contains interesting facts met with 
in their journeys; and pleasant indeed it is to follow them through the 
country villages, dealing with all classes of the community, and discussing 
the great things which concern the salvation of souls, ‘Thus, the reader 
sees Mr. Albrecht gathering the Lingaits of Dharwar ; while Mr. Am- 
mame assails demon-worship among the low lands near the sea. Thus 
Mr. Hebich is pelted with stones among the hills of the Coorgs, and Mr. 
Moerike makes his home in Badaga huts, that he may convert the popu- 
lation. . . . The Basel missionaries report that the knowledge of 
the distinctive doctrines of the gospel is very extensively possessed by the 
people in their districts. Hence a conviction widely prevails that idolatry 
is foolish, and must go down ; the people attend the great festivals more 
to see the crowd and to buy goods, than to worship heartily and in faith. 
In this way the Yellama Yaltra, near Belgaume, and the Humpee festival, 
near Bellary, are much reduced in numbers, and the cars cannot be drawn 


out and home.” 
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The Missions planted by the Basel Society in the Province of Malabar 
are by far the most prosperous. They are ‘carried on at the important 
towns of Cannanore, Telliche ry, and Calicut, and have out-stations at 
Audjarkandi, C hombala, and Palgaut. When the first English 7% 
was ap pointed in India, after the renewal of the Charter of IS14, 
chaplain was stationed at Tellicherry, of the name of Spring. Ile was, 
however, removed in 1828, and but few traces of his active zeal in esta- 
blishing schools, &e., survived his departure. In 1835, a Mr. Brown 
proposed to pay the expenses of a missionary to be stationed at Audjar- 
kandi, and the offer was accepted by missionary Gundut, who came to 
Mangalore to join the mission. Such was the first establishment of the 
Basel Mission in Northern Malabar. From Tellicherry an offshoot was 
soon sent out to Cannanore ; and in 1842 an op portunity at last presented 
itself of establishing a third station in Malabar, at Calicut, the capital. 
A humane gentleman, of the name of ¢ ‘onolly, deeply sympathised with 
the miserable condition of the Nayadis, in the forests beyond Ponant. 
Mr. Conolly applied to the Basel Mission for assistance, and Missionary 
Fritz was sent to the chief town of Malabar, and a native eatechist 
stationed among the Nayadis. ‘These poor pe ople 1 rank in the community 
even below purchased slaves. They live only in the jungle like wild 
animals, they sleep in the branches of trees, and at the most only build 
the poorest hut for themsleves. The *y are looked upon by other branches 
of the community with the greatest contempt. If a Brahmin comes in 
their way, they must move off at least sixteen paces ; and they must 
never dare to touch any one of a superior caste. Mr. Conolly formed a 
pl in for drawing some of this degraded class within the bounds of eivilisa- 
tion. He built them houses, set apart some ground for them, and gave 
them fields to cultivate. The Government after a time re linquishe od this 
effort, and the Basel missionaries took it up. They persevered in spite 
of the almost hopeless apathy and idleness of their protégés, and at last 
two or three were baptised. The Mussulmans, however, some three 
years back, made up their minds to proselytise the little colony. Sud- 
de nly the whole of the people left, with the exception of the three con- 
verts, and were received into the Moplah community. Processions, 
fireworks, and feasts loudly proclaimed the joy and triumph of Islam. 
As Mr. Mullins justly observes, “ this was another instance of what has 
been called the hot-house system of missions.” 

We have only one other branch of the Basel Mission to describe—that 
which has been established in the Nilgiri Hills. ‘* This beautiful cluster 
of hills,” says Mr. Mullins, “‘ lies on the southern border of Mysore, and 


forms a part of the great block of mountains in which the Ghaut ranges of 


the east and west coasts of India are fused into each other. The mighty 
convulsions by which they were produced, have left here the broadest 

and deepest traces. Several distinct ranges, of varied formation, have 
been thrown up within a small space: of Shecs the Koondas on the west, 
and the Nilgins on the east, are the most conspicuous. . . . . The 
pass of Konoor, by which the traveller descends into the eastern plains, 
is one of the most lovely valleys in the whole of Southern India. Upon 
its beetling crags, and deep dense woods; on the light green jungle and 
the gushing streams, amongst which the road winds for sixteen miles, the 
worn-out weller of the plains gazes his fill and turns away—only to 
look again.” 
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These hills are peopled by various sections of the aborigines of India, 
who, in language, religion, and habits, differ entirely from the Hindus ot 
the plains. The principal tribes are the Badagas, or Burgers, and the 
Todawars. ‘The Badagas first attracted the attention of the Basel 
Mission, and an establishment was founded at Kaity, which lies near 
Utacamund, the European sanatorium. The Badagas are divided into 
four nadus, or districts, each of which is ruled by a chief, called Gauda. 
The iisalis. people is closely connected by caste and intermarri: wes, and 
they form a compact mass almost impenctrable to foreign influence. 
‘They have no less than nine castes among them: and they submit, like 
the Hindus of the plains, to the guiding tyranny of its rules. It may be 
imagined how difficult it was to introduce any notion of Christianity 
among them, but the Basel missionaries have made the attempt, and 
though their efforts have not hitherto been crowned with success, the 
seed appears to have been sown in good ground. Mr, Casamajor was the 
first European who turned his attention to the benighted condition of the 
Badagas. According to Mr. Mullins, ‘ton retiring from the Madras 
Civil Service, he built a beautiful house, having a Badaga village close 
behind. He obtained first one and then another of the German mis- 
sionaries to visit his people, and fairly set on foot a mission among them. 
I.very day he received the sick, and gave them medicines with his own 
hand. E wvery day he sat in his Badaga school, teaching the little hill 
boys the first elements of the Gospel. He began also to translate the 
Gospel of St. Luke into their barbarous tongue. But it pleased God to 
take him away early, and he lived not to see "hie efforts crowned with any 
success. By his will he left that house and property to the Mission—a 
gift equal in value to thirty thousand rupees, desiring that the whole 
establishment might be maintained after his decease.” 

The Mission was first properly commenced, in 1846, by the Rev. G. 
Weigel, who was then visiting the Nilgiri Hills for the sake of his health, 
and completing at the same time his revision of the Canarese Bible. It 
was intended to serve a double purpose—both as a station for the local 
missions, and asa recruiting place for the numerous missionaries stationed 
in Malabar and Canara. In the latter respect it has been eminently 
successful: while the former object has also not been lost sight of. The 
missionaries in the Nilgiris now amount to three. They maintain a 
constant system of itinerancy, and it is believed that but few of the natives 
on the hills have not heard the Gospel from the lips of these indefatigable 
wanderers. They have also founded some schools; and the number of 
pupils varies according to the fears or fickle disposition of the parents, or 
the orders called forth by the policy of the heads of the tribe. The 
missionaries soon discovered that, by gifts of medicine and attention to 
the sick, they had a means of approaching the Badagas superior to ) any- 
thing else. In one year they vaccinated no less than seven hundred 
children. 

Among the various causes which serve to check the progress of the 
missionary labours must be mentioned the incessant opposition of the 
Brahmins. One instance of ingenious malice, by which preac hing was 
impeded in a silent but most efficacious manner, we must mention. A 
bigoted Brahmin, finding a —— preaching in a village, caused the 
pepper in a shop close by to be stirred up, and was mightily pleased when 
the fits of coughing which followed drove both the missionary and his 
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congT egation from the spot. Another obstacle to the truth is found in 
the deep ignorance and perverted views of morality which prevail. One 
instance will suflice, for which we are indebted to Mr. Mullins. Mr. 
Miiller, a missionary, once appealing to a man’s conscience with respect 
to the rewards of good and evil, was answered by the following story : 
A certain butcher bought a cow, tied her by a rope, and was about to 
bring her home, when suddenly she broke ‘loose and ran away. In 
running after her he met a man, who in his whole lifetime never told a 
lie, and on his asking him whether he had seen his cow, he was told by 
him that, if he followed this road, he was sure to catch her. On went 
the butcher: not far off he met another man, who in his lifetime never 
told the truth, and putting the same question to him, he was told that 
he was quite in the wrong road, and if he wished to find his cow he must 
go to the left. After this, both these men died, and they were called 
before the judgment seat of God. The final sentence was that the latter, 
because he had saved the life of the cow by telling a le, was rewarded by 
‘being born twenty times a king; while ‘the other, who by telling the 
truth would have caused her destruction, was condemned for twenty life- 
times to be gnawed by worms. On this anecdote Mr. Mullens justly 
remarks: ‘* Confounded and perverted ideas like these are ¢ ‘onstantly met 
with, and though they are absurd enough to confute themselves, yet the 
poor people ap plaud and adopt them with supe rstitious fondness.” 

There are a few arrangements in the mission: ary economy of the Basel 
Society which differ from other societies. For instance, it is a rule 
made by the house-committee, and reaffirmed by the missionaries them- 
selves, that every missionary and mission family shall receive a subsistence 
allowance and not a tixed salary. And, in order to reduce expenditure 
to the miminum, unmarried missionaries are expected to reside with 
others, receiving a very small pittance beyond their board. Nor can 
they marry without permission being first obtained. In this manner it 
has been brought about, that, annually, twenty-four missionaries and 
sixteen missionaries’ wives are supported for the small sum of twenty- 
three thousand rupees; house-rent is not included in this calculation— 
the dwelling-houses belong to the society, and the missionaries, con- 
sequently, live rent free. Building and re pairs cost six thousand rupees 
more. The missionaries’ journeys, moonshees, and postage, are paid for 
separately. A very large portion of the funds of this Mission is obtained 
from Christians in India. The missionaries derive about 45 ),000 rupees 
from Germany, and receive from ten to twelve thousand rupees in India. 

* This proof of the great liberality of the English Christians in India 
to a German Mission deserves especial mention. It shows the great 
sympathy which is felt for their labours, and the hearty confidence with 
which the missionaries are regarded. The individual donations which 
their subseription-lists exhibit are perfectly amazing. Subscriptions of 
one hundred rupees are quite common; but those of two, three, and four 
hundred, also oceur. Such assistance has been eminently useful to the 
Mission from its establishment, and without it the operations of the society 
in India would be gr eatly curtailed.” 

We have dwelt on this subject from a feeling that the efforts of the 
Germans in the cause of religion are not rightly estimated in this country. 
It is too much the fashion to regard religion as thoroughly ignored 
among our German brothers, and that rationalism has quite gained the 
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upper-hand. We trust that the facts we have brought forward will 
serve to dispel such an opinion, and prove that the Germans have the 
good cause at heart as sincerely as ourselves, though, unfortunately, the 
resources at their command are but slight, when compared to those of 
our English missionary societies. But we are glad to find so liberal an 
advoeate of the German missionary in Mr, Mullins. Ilis review of the 
religious system in India is drawn up imparti: uly and without the slightest 
bias: where faults are to be corrected, he does not hesitate from pointing 
them out, and we natur: ally feel the more confidence in his account of 
German missions. We may, therefore, wind up our account of the 
German Evangelical Mission by quoting his eloquent remarks, when 
closing this section of his book : 

ib She Mission which has now been briefly described is not carried on 
by English missionaries under a government to which they naturally 
belong, and in a society of which the ‘y are born members ; it is a Mission 
established and maintained by foreigners for the welfare of the subjects 
of a foreign government. ‘But to labours like theirs what English 
Christian will not extend a hearty weleome, and pray for a hee arty 
blessing ! Fellow believers in the Great Truth of Salvation, the 'y have 
hanes fellow workers with us in seeking the conversion of Hindustan. 
Thrice blessed be their purpose—thrice blessed their holy toil! Cut off 
more than others from home and fatherland, may they feel the sacrifice 


a thousand-fold made up by Him for whom it is made !” 





A DREAM AND THLE REALITY. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


I DREAMED a bright and blissful dream,— 
And had I mines of gold and gems, 
The glory and the pomp of earth, 
Her sceptres and her diadems, 
I'd vive them all without a sigh 
Could I but make that vision stay, 
And shed upon my waking hours 
The light that on my slumbers lay. 


I saw the dying sun look forth 
From the bright chamber of the west, 
Where gold and purple fire-tinged clouds 
Curtained his proud and gorgeous rest. 
But far above him, pale and fair, 
In lucent blue the young moon shone, 
Like patient grief th: it veils her brow, 
Till pride and might their worst have done. 


A river wandered far and free, 
By meadow slope, by hill and wood, 
And purple flow’rs and yellow flags 
Bent down to kiss the glowing flood. 
Sweet was the summer wind that raised 
The careless locks upon my brow, 
And stirred the long and silky grass, 
And waved the dark-green alder bough. 
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congregation from the spot. Another obstacle to the truth is found in 
the deep ignorance and perverted views of morality which prevail. One 
instance will suffice, for which we are mdebted to Mr. Mullins. Mr. 
Miiller, a missionary, once appealing to a man’s conscience with respect 
‘to the rewards of good and evil, was answered by the following story : 
A certain butcher bought a cow, tied her by a rope, and was about to 
bring her home, when suddenly she broke loose and ran.away. In 
running after her he met a man, who in his whole lifetime never told a 
lie, and on his asking him whether he had seen his cow, he was told by 
him that, if he followed this road, he was sure to catch her. On went 
the butcher: not far off he met another man, who in his lifetime never 
told the truth, and putting the same question to him, he was told thaz 
he was quite in the wrong road, and if he wished to find his cow he must 
go to the left. After this, both these men died, and they were called 
before the judgment seat of God. The final sentence was that the latter, 
because he had saved the life of the cow by telling a lie, was rewarded by 
being born twenty times a king; while the other, who by telling the 
truth would have caused her destruction, was condemned for twenty life- 
times to be gnawed by worms. On this anecdote Mr. Mullens justly 
remarks: “‘Confounded and perverted ideas like these are constantly met 
with, and though they are absurd enough to confute themselves, yet the 
poor people applaud and adopt them with superstitious fondness.” 

There are a few arrangements in the missionary economy of the Basel 
Society which differ from other societies. For instance, it is a rule 
made im the house-committee, and reaffirmed by the missionaries them- 
selves, that every missionary and mission family shall receive a subsistence 
allowance and not a fixed salary. And, in order to reduce expenditure 
to the minimum, unmarried missionaries are expected to reside with 
others, receiving a very small pittance beyond their board. Nor can 
they marry without permission being first obtamed. In this manner it 
has been brought about, that, annually, twenty-four missionaries and 
sixteen missionaries’ wives are supported for the small sum of twenty- 
three thousand rupees ; house-rent is not included in this calculation— 
the dwelling-houses belong to the society, and the missionaries, con- 
sequently, live rent free. Building and repairs cost six thousand rupees 
more. The missionaries’ journeys, moonshees, and postage, are paid for 
separately. A very large portion of the funds of this Mission is obtained 
from Christians in India. The missionaries derive about 45,000 rupees 
from Germany, and receive from ten to twelve thousand rupees in India. 

“ This proof of the great liberality of the English Christians in India 
to a German Mission deserves especial mention. It shows the great 
sympathy which is felt for their labours, and the hearty confidence with 
which the missionaries are regarded. The individual donations which 
their subscription-lists exhibit are perfectly amazing. Subscriptions of 
one hundred rupees are quite common ; but those of two, three, and four 
hundred, also occur. Such assistance has been eminently useful to the 
Mission from its establishment, and without it the operations of the society 
in India would be greatly curtailed.” 

We have dwelt on this subject from a feeling that the efforts of the 
Germans in the cause of religion are not rightly estimated in this country. 
It is too much the fashion to regard religion as thoroughly ignored 
‘among our German brothers, and that rationalism has quite gained the 
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upper-hand. We trust that the facts we have brought forward will 
serve to dispel such an opinion, and prove that the Germans have the 
good cause at heart as sincerely as ourselves, though, unfortunately, the 
resources at their command are but slight, when compared to those of 
our English missionary societies. But we are glad to find so liberal an 
advocate of the German missionary in Mr. Mullins. His review of the 
religious system in India is drawn up impartially and without the slightest 
bias : where faults are to be corrected, he does not hesitate from pointing 
them out, and we naturally feel the more confidence in his account of 
German missions. We may, therefore, wind up our account of the 
German Evangelical Mission by quoting his eloquent remarks, when 
closing this section of his book : 

“‘ The Mission which has now been briefly described is not carried on 
by English missionaries under a government to which they naturally 
belong, and in a society of which they are born members ; it is a Mission 
established and maintained by foreigners for the welfare of the subjects 
of a foreign government. But to labours like theirs what English 
Christian will not extend a hearty welcome, and pray for a hearty 
blessing ! Fellow believers in the Great Truth of Belvation, they have 
become fellow workers with us in seeking the conversion of Hindustan, 
Thrice blessed be their purpose—thrice blessed their holy toil! Cut off 
more than others from home and fatherland, may they feel the sacrifice 
a thousand-fold made up by Him for whom it is made !” 





A DREAM AND THE REALITY. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


I DREAMED a bright and blissful dream,— 
And had I mines of gold and gems, 
The glory and the pomp of earth, 
Her sceptres and her diadems, 
I'd give them all without a sigh 
Could I but make that vision stay, 
And shed upon my waking hours 
The light that on my slumbers lay. 


I saw the dying sun look forth 
From the bright chamber of the west, 
Where gold and purple fire-tinged clouds 
Curtained his proud and gorgeous rest. 
But far above him, pale and fair, 
In lucent blue the young moon shone, 
Like patient grief that veils her brow, 
Till pride and might their worst have done. 


A river wandered far and free, 
By meadow slope, by hill and wood, 
And purple flow’rs and yellow flags 
Bent down to kiss the glowing flood. 
Sweet was the summer wind that raised 
The careless locks upon my brow, 
And stirred the long and silky grass, 
And waved the dark-green alder bough. 
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Sweet was its cool and balmy breath, 

And sweet the murmur of the stream ; 
But sweeter were the joyous tones 

That echoed softly through my dream. 
And once again—young gladsome things— 

We vetoed the bright waves rolling by, 
Changing their tints with every hue 

That mantled in the evening sky. 





And in the brake our curious eyes 
Looked down upon the linnet’s nest ; 
We found the wild bee’s mossy cave, 
And to our lips the brown cells prest. 
We brought the lilies to the land, 
We tore the bright moss from the oak, 
Made swords and lances of the reeds, 
And, wild and laughing, I awoke. 


Awoke to hear the wintry wind 
Moaning as one in fear and pain ; 
Now far away on hill and fell, 
Now hoarsely shrieking back again. 
To hear against my window dashed 
The softly-floating feathery snow, 
And think the dim grey morning light 
Would see a stainless world iaaw. 


To know that dark and weary months 
Of wailing storms must onward pass, 
Before the leaf is on the bough, 
Or meadow blossoms gem the grass. 
The sullen river rushes on, 
Angry and swollen, to the sea; 
And dull as lead the sparkling tide 
That danced and shone so merrily. 


Awoke to know that summer suns 
Will wake the trees and fields to bloom— 
But oh! their splendour cannot break 
The icy rh of the tomb ; 
And some who were my playmates there, 
Upon that green and sunlit shore, 
Shall see the blossoms bud and blow, 
The summer flush and fade, no more. 


And some, who bear a heavy heart 
Within an overladen breast, 

Would gladly lay their burdens down, 
And share the sleepers’ envied rest. 

The world hath stilled the joyous laugh, 
And marked the young face for its own ; 

And Hope—with weary, bleeding feet, 
Faints in a path with briers strown. 


But some—the dearest of them all— 
Are far away beyond the sea ; 

And youth may pass, and age come on, 
Yet never bring them back to me. 

I own a light and careless heart, 
Yet in that midnight hour was fain 

To weep—and wept the more that tears 
And fond regrets were all in vain. 
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CARLSRUHE THEATRICALS AND REALITIES; WITH A FEW 
WORDS UPON THE GERMAN BURNS, 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER, 


ANOTHER page or two must complete my notices of ‘* Our First and 
Last Winter at Carlsruhe.” 1 have mentioned the theatre as one of 
our most frequent sources of amusement. Its interior was said to have 
been constructed upon the model of a Roman theatre; but I did not 
myself recognise the resemblance to any original that I remembered ; and 
it will be sufficient to describe it as consisting of three tiers of boxes, with 
wide balconies in front, and the usual pit. Here, at the moderate nightly 
expense of a florin (about 1s. 8d.), or for a monthly subscription of seven 
florins, we could enjoy an opera or drama three times a week, given by 
performers who, taken altogether, were equal to any that I saw in 
Germany. The boxes for the duke and duchess (who are generally 
present) with those for their suite, and for the Margraves, occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the centre of the first tier. In the balcony im- 
mediately before them is the §remdcloge, or box appropriated to 
strangers (to which the admission is about two shillings); and the re- 
mainder of the first balcony to the right is entirely occupied by the 
officers of the troops (sometimes amounting to five thousand) who are 
stationed at Carlsruhe. This military patronage of the drama is, to some 
extent, secured by a deduction towards the expenses of the theatre, from 
each officer’s pay ; but it is very trifling, the contribution of a subaltern 
being only about half a gros écu (or two shillings English) a month. 
Being admitted on such easy terms, they are very regular in their attend- 
ance, and as they always appear in uniform, they give a brilliancy to the 
house. In addition to these military contributions, there is a payment from 
the ducal treasury of 100,000 florins yearly; or about eight thousand 
three hundred pounds; so that, on the whole, a Carlsruhe manager 
does not conduct his affairs in constant fear of the Gazette. 

The performances are never, as in England and France, prolonged to 
weariness. A single drama, or a couple of shorter pieces, occupying 
about three hours, is usually the utmost extent; and when they bring out 
operas the change is so frequent as to afford a variety rarely enjoyed. In 
Italy the same opera is repeated for weeks. During the season I was in 
Carlsruhe we had “ William Tell,” “The Pirate,” ‘The Bayadere,” 
“Robert le Diable,” ‘John of Paris,” “ Fidelio,” “The Siege of 
Corinth,” “The Gazza Ladra,” “Tancred,” “ Ivanhoe”—(I give their 
names in a Lingua franca)—and probably others that I forget. 

Our dramas were too often mere translations from the French or 
English. Amongst the latter I recognised my old acquaintance, “ Simpson 
and Co.” (as Der Unfduldige muf viel leiden), “X Y Z,” the “ Three 
and the Deuce ;” and, one which was the very last I ever expected to see in 
a foreign language, the “* Wild Oats” of O’Keefe. Those who still re- 
member their enjoyment of this clever five-act farce, with its continual 
quotations from our favourite dramatists, will be aware of the difficult 
of translating it; but the German has accomplished his task with 
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t dexterity; and by adding to the quotations from Shakspeare a 
he others from Schiller, &c., he has produced a piece as amusing as the 


ogee. 

me of the best.of-the German dramas, and the most interesting to a 
stranger, were those which were descriptive of their own manners or 
habits, or founded on their early history. The higher class of productions 
by Githe, Shiller, Leffing, &c., were rarely acted. An historical play on 
the death of Cromwell, of which a German friend, in whose taste I had 
confidence, spoke highly, was given when I could not attend; but I was 
much gratified with their Han§ ©ads, and with parts of Johannes 
Guttenberg. 

The latter is written by one of the female authors of modern Germany, 
and its first act appeared to me to display considerable talent and power. 
The situation and feelings of Guttenberg—full of enthusiastic confidence 
in the success and importance of his invention—but deserted by his im- 
patient and wearied friends; persecuted by his creditors; selling the 
silver helmet won by his ancestor in the tournay at Mayence, to satisfy 
their claims ; and at last, through the intrigues of the x am abandoned 
even by his wife; yet still persevering with high-minded hope to complete 
a discovery of which he describes the effects upon the destinies of man- 
kind with noble eloguence—were all either beautifully embodied by the 
poet, or made to appear so by the admirable acting of Devrient. But the 
progress of the piece was less satisfactory. The daughter of Fuft very 
coolly steals the first printed Bible from her father, in order to present 
it to Guttenberg, whom the intrigues of Odaffer have thrown into 
prison ; and historical truth is disregarded in making Schaffer himself 
the most despicable of villains. 

Of the farces, or dramas of common life, one of the truest representa- 
tions of the manners of the working classes—their drinking, smoking, 
maudlin sentimentality, and speech-making—was Daé Felt der Hand- 
wwerfer; and one of the most amusing, Su ebenecr Erde, und erfter 
Oto, oder Dic Launen des Gludé (“ First and Ground-Floor, or the 
Freaks of Fortune”). It is a kind of duplex farce, for which two separate 
stages are prepared, one being placed above the other; and it has two 
plots, dovetailing into each other, with double sets of songs, duets, and 
situations. On the first floor is a proud millionnaire, surrounded by all 
the splendours and luxuries of wealth. On the ground-floor (an arrange- 
ment of which continental life admits) is the family of an old-clothes 
man, whose brother-in-law, to indicate a still lower degree of poverty, is 
called in the bills a “broken down” member of the same profession. 
While the millionnaire is giving a delicious banquet, and his champagne 
is poured forth in sparkling profusion, the family on the ground-floor is 
seen scarcely satisfying hunger on black bread and water. While the 
one, surrounded by pampered menials, has abundance till it oppresses 
him, the others, encircled by ragged children, are unable to raise money 
even to pay their miserable rent. 

But the wheel makes a revolution. The bankruptcy of his son, and 
extensive losses which, as usual, do not come in single file, destroy the 
splendid fortune of the millionnaire ; and he is finally reduced to abject 
poverty. In the mean time, by a simultaneous progression, first by 
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finding a large sum of money in the old coat of an a for 
restoration of which there is a handsome reward ; then by a prize in 
lottery ; and lastly, by the discovery (never made but on the stage) that 
his eldest son, an adopted child, is the son of a rich lord who leaves hi 
thirty thousand a year (a mere trifle in a drama), the family of the old 
clothes man is raised to wealth. They take the apartments of 
ruined neighbour; and the removal of their effects was see ner 
tableau vivant which might have been copied from one of Crui ’s 
sketches of “‘ Michaelmas Day.” The poor millionnaire, who has now 
no effects to remove, succeeds them on the ground-floor ; but the marriage 
of his daughter to the newly-discovered lord—formerly a poor clerk who 
had long been attached to her—makes all end happily. 

Besides such pieces as I have sketched, and the amusing extravaganza 
of “ Lumpacivagabundus” (whose very name is comic), one of the most 
popular dramatic amusements in Western Germany was a series of farces 
in ridicule of the “ Frankfort Cockney,” who is personated as Herr 
Hampelmann. His representative (a very clever actor of such characters, 
of the name of Hassel) was as great a favourite as Liston was with us; 
but his style of acting was more like that of Odry at the Variétés. The 
majority of the class of persons whom M. Hassel represented ave not 
considered remarkable for the extent of their information. On one 
occasion—which may be taken as a specimen of the wit—Herr Hampel- 
mann, having oe of our “ Two Houses,” addresses a lady who has 
travelled in England, ‘‘ Pray, ma’am, when you were in London, did you 
lodge in the Upper or the j awe House ?” 

With this I might finally quit the theatre. But I cannot help noticing 
a practice of the German stage, which is offensive even to those who, like 
myself, do not pretend to be too severely serious. It is the constant 
profanation of the name of the Deity. Whether it be tragedy, comedy, 
or farce, such expressions as @ott!—Licher Gott!—OGuter Gott!— 
Mein Gott!—Grofer Gott!—@ott bewabhr! &c., are introduced so 
frequently as to be painful. The same occurs occasionally in ordinar 
conversation ; but it does not strike one so offensively as when the swe | 
are given in the loud intonations of the stage. 

Of the powers under whom we lived I have little to say. During our 
severe winter it made me shiver to see the public functionaries attending 
the levees of our opposite neighbour, the Margrave, in court-dresses and 
white silk stockings. The coachmen who brought them were more 
sensibly wrapped up in immense mantles of fur; and even the horses of 
the Grand Duke were covered with handsomely-ornamented leopard-skins. 
These frigid appearances gave one little desire to be presented ; and the 
retired life of the court—become more so by the death of a near relation 
—made it scarcely worth the trouble. With the exception of a dinner, 
there was not a single public entertainment at the chdéteau during the 
whole of the winter. It is otherwise only justice to mention that the 
English were freely and cordially received ; and the Grand Duchess was a 
great admirer of our literature. But the reigning family was certainly 
not popular. They passed through their people unnoticed by any sign 
of respect or regard; even the ordinary civility of touching the hat being 
often enforced by a sign from the attendants. ‘The only one towards 
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whom any demonstrations of affection were shown was the Dowager 
Grand Duchess Stephanie. She, I was told, rarely entered Carlsruhe 
without being met and escorted by the cavalry of the Bourgeois Guard. 
Though then without power, this niece of the Empress Josephine was 
still esteemed by the people. We had the honour of being presented to 
her both at Baden and at Rome; and I was not surprised that her 
amiable and spirituel character should have been appreciated by the 
inhabitants of a capital to which her court once gave life and elegance. 
Her position with regard to the reigning family was connected with the 
mysterious story of Caspar Hauser; but it was difficult to trace the 
rumour to anything worthy of belief. 

I do not know whether it was owing to the severity of the weather 
that the deaths were more frequent at Carlsruhe than I should have 
expected in so small a population—at that time I had never served upon 
@ sanitary committee, and I felt little interest in such subjects—but I 
rarely took my daily walk without meeting the sumptuous hearse which 
formed the only peculiarity of their funerals. It was different from any- 
thing I have seen. The framework was a broad platform, raised above 
the wheels of the carriage. From its edge hung a rich drapery of black 
cloth, festooned and very gracefully arranged so as entirely to conceal 
the wheels, and on a slight elevation above the platform was a receptacle 
for the coffin. This, like the rest, was covered with black cloth, upon 
which were broad strips of white in the form of a cross, and garlands of 
flowers were sometimes hung round the draperies. There was something 
awkward, however, and difficult in the motion of this unwieldy machine, 
though its general appearance was imposing and in excellent taste. 

There is a practice connected with the same subject—and it prevails in 
other parts of northern Europe—which shows how slowly the inhabitants 
of a German town give up their ancient customs. When a member of a 
family dies, the survivors are not satisfied with a brief announcement of 
the fact; but a long advertisement appears, appealing to relations and 

friends for sympathy and consolation. A husband announcing the death 
of his wife, says: “‘After six short years of happy wedlock, this, to me 
irreparable, misfortune presses the more hardly as I am the father of 
Jive young children. I, therefore, ask for silent sympathy.” Another 
of these announcements shall be given verbatim. It runs as follows: 
“* In his inscrutable decrees has God this day deprived me of a deeply- 
beloved wife, and my two children of their excellent mother. She died 
of an inflammation and fever in her twenty-eighth year ; and, after but 
Sour months, followed her dear father to the grave—too soon, alas! re- 
opened. Dated and signed r 

Now, though no human being can refuse his pity for such calamities, 
I am afraid that, in the artificial state in which we live, such notices as 
these are read amongst the ordinary advertisements of a newspaper with 
indifference, if not with levity. Indeed, that they are so treated, even 
by the Germans themselves, is sufficiently shown by a notice of this 
description being made one of the principal points of ridicule in the 
farce of the Berftobene. And this will seem but natural when it is re- 
membered that those who read them have no means of knowing whether 

they are the expression of real grief, or merely a hypocritical conformity 
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tocustom. The publicity thus given to their sorrows may be attributed 
to the importance attached by a German to everything connected with 
himself or his own affairs. A sentimental butcher, for instance, who had 
been unable, from illness, to attend to his business for some weeks, an- 
nounces his convalescence in a Jong advertisement. ‘The recovery of an 
emperor could not have been put forth with more emphatic solemnity. 
And, unsatisfied even with this, he attaches to it another advertisement 
still longer than the first, expressive of gratitude to his surgeon, “ whom 
I recommend (he says), from the bottom of my heart, to a highly re- 
spectable public when necessity occurs, as a man who, attentive to his 
vocation, and regardless of his trouble, continually imparts aid and 
comfort to the sufferer.—Signed W.H., Master Butcher.” Here, 
again, we have excellent feelings made ridiculous by their being un- 
seasonably obtruded upon the public. 

With the statistics of Citerche I shall not meddle. The Grand 
Duchy has the highly honourable distinction of being only second 
amongst the states of Europe as regards the proportion of its inhabitants 
who receive the benefits of education. It contains, for a population of 
about a million and a quarter, two universities, and public sobsols of all 
kinds. At Carlsruhe there is a Polytechnic Institute, where the sciences, 
modern languages, and some of the arts, are taught at an expense to 
each student of 60 to 100 florins (or from 5/. to 8/.) per annum ; and 
at the Lyceum, where boys from ¢en till about eighteen years of age are 
prepared for the universities, the expense is still more moderate. Nor 
is female education less liberally provided for. At the Hohern Tidter 
©dule (or, High School for Girls), which is conducted by professors of 
most respectable character, the first class of scholars are taught French, 
letter-writing, geography, history, literature, &c., for 36 florins (or 
about 3/.) per annum ; while private teachers advertise to give instruc- 
tions of an hour daily in French and “ artificial flower-making,” for a 
single florin a month. Even at the universities, the necessary expenses 
of a student do not exceed about 50/. a year. 

With all this, however, it must be confessed that the superstructure of 
knowledge does not seem proportioned to its extensive foundation. I 
can reverence, with the humility which conscious insignificance must 
produce, the talents and acquirements of the great scholars of Germany ; 
but the majority of their countrymen are not well-informed ; on general 
subjects they are often grossly ignorant. I have known a professor de- 
scribe the Red Sea to his pupils as “ separating Europe from Asia;” I 
have heard a world-known publisher remark that “ the steam-engine 
was invented by the Americans ;” and the worthy Professor G (who 
fancied that his pronunciation of English was better than my own) was 
under the impression “that the natives of Great Britain were never 
sea-sick.” He supposed, probably, that “ England's fast-anchored isle” 
rode at her moorings, and her people became accustomed to the motion. 
On local matters, unconnected with their own pursuits, there is the same 
want of intelligence ; not from defective capacity, but from mental inac- 
tivity; and, out of any six questions asked from the generality of 
Germans, the answer to at least five would probably be, Saf weih id 
nidt. I have said that this is not perhaps from want of capacity. There 
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is one thing for which Nature seems to have denied them the neces- 
sary - tis the science of numbers. If Liston, or his more than 
rival, the Italian Vestri, had wished to study the most perfect expression 
of puztle-headedness, he could not have taken a finer model than a 
German tradesman receiving his bill. His bewildered “ Vier und 
zwanzig: vier und zwanzig: acht und vierzig: zwei mal acht und 
vierzig ; and the labyrinth that follows—which he appears as if he could 
neither thread nor retrace—would be very amusing if they were not 
often also very provoking. It must be admitted that the money of these 
countries is difficult; but, with an aptitude at calculation, this difficulty 
would of itself produce dexterity. On the contrary, all the skill they 
acquire seems to consist in preventing an unsuccessful guess from ever 
operating against themselves. They may be slow at finding out that 
twice twenty-four are forty-eight, but they never receive it as fifty. 
Yet they are a people one must like. They are good-humoured ; and 
probably, according to Colonel Sibthorp’s theory, “because they eat 
beef and drink beer like Christians.”’ 

Amongst the most intelligent of the Germans who had favoured me 
with their acquaintance at Carlsruhe, was Herr bon K , with whom 
I passed many agreeable hours. His mastery of our language was per- 
fect ; his knowledge of its modern literature greatly beyond that of most 
of my countrymen. Of this there was sufficient proof in his Englifcde 
Bibliothef, a collection (extending to four volumes) of translations from 
the best articles in our reviews and periodicals, with illustrative and 
bi hical notes. In one of our walks he pointed out to me a monu- 
ment in the ©d@lofgarten to the poet Hebel, and, while speaking of 
him, I shall often use the words of my companion himself. 

Hebel was the German Burns. In his subjects, as well as his original 
position, he resembles our great poet. They are the loves and habits, 
the hardships and enjoyments, of rural life, described by one who had 
seen and felt them. His ballad of Der Bettler might seem to have 
been taken from Burns’s “ When wild war’s deadly blast is blawn ;” 
but both are tinted with the peculiar feelings of the countries which 
produced them. 

The burst of affection with which the soldier returning to his hone— 
so changed as to be forgotten—is at last recognised, is given by Hebel 
in a few lines that I have ventured to translate, adhering to the same 
measure as the original : 


“ Her Fefis, der Friedli, mi Friedli ifd do.” UW. f. w. 


O mercy! my Friedlin!—my Friedlin, *tis thou / 

O welcome, my Friedlin, I well know thee now ! 

How oft thy lov’d image, in shadowy wood, 

Or mist-covered meadow, beside me has stood ! 

How oft has my heart been with thee in the fight ; 

In the perils of battle, in blessing and blight, 

My tears and my prayers have been offer’d for thee ; 
They have sav’d me for Friedlin, my Friedlin for me. 
How fast throbs my breast !—’tis a rapture too great ! 
Come, mother !—my Friedlin—he stands at our gate ! 





As these poems are in the Q{emanifdye dialect, they have to be trans- 
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lated even for the generality of Germans. I am aware how imperfectly 
I have given the easy simplicity of Hebel’s verse; but I have not 
used him worse than his co Dr. Von Adrian, who, in his 
German version, renders bur Gottes Wille by Um Iefu blutgen 
Krewjestod. It is extraordinary how little the Germans generally seem 
sensible of the effect of such a phrase, or of the image it presents. In 
Italy one is almost led to idol-worship by the beautiful effigies of the 
Virgin which win the gaze even of tics ; while in many parts of 
Roman Catholic Germany, it is painful to see, at every step, @ blood- 
stained figure of our Saviour, so coarsely executed that it is a caricature 
upon humanity, and almost a blasphemy against God. To a like tone 
of mind we may attribute the expression wie Blut und Milf, so often 
— by a poetical lover to the complexion of his “ fair one.” 

have spoken of the resemblances between Hebel and Burns. Both 
were born about the same time, in the “country side.” Hebel in a 
remote corner of one of the most pastoral parts of the German Oberland, 
at the little village of Hausen, near Basle. Both were of humble origin: 
the father of Hebel was a poor weaver. Both passed their boyhood in 
the labours and employments of the fields, but here the similarity of 
their personal history ceases. Hebel had the good fortune to meet with 
some kind-hearted and discerning men who afforded to the indigent but 
talented youth the means of education, and of studying divinity and 
philology at a university. With these advantages, he rose by degrees 
from the situation of under-curate and assistant-teacher in a small pro- 
vincial town, to that of teacher and professor at Carlsruhe ; and at last 
attained the highest preferment to which a Protestant clergyman in Ger- 
many can jee rank and dignity of Prelate of the Lutheran 
church. Even then, however, he continued to devote some portion of his 
time to giving lessons in rhetoric, and in Greek and German literature, 
at the Lyceum of Carlsruhe. He was of an even temper and of a tran- 
quil disposition, and so flowed the tenor of his life—which he closed, as 
became a pastoral poet, not in the court atmosphere and bustle of the 
little capital of the Grand Duchy, but in the lonely shades and balmy 
breezes of the gardens of Schwetzingen ; to which, in hopes of restoring 
his impaired health, he had retired some time before his death. He was 
never married, and does not appear to have resembled Burns in the 
ardency of his feelings. 

As poets, both drew their inspiration from nature ; but with this 
difference, that Burns contemplated her in all her simplicity, Hebel 
through the veil of classic recollections. Both loved and sought her: 
Burns with the glow of passionate admiration ; Hebel as the object of 
moral feelings, from which some lesson might be taught. Burns is em- 
phatically the rural poet of Scotland; Hebel, though a poetical illus- 
trator and describer of country scenery, and of the characters and manners 
of the peasantry amongst whom he had lived, seems, either designedly 
or unconsciously, an imitator of the pastoral poetry of Greece. Burns 
feels, and paints with corresponding power, the sadness and sufferings of 
human life; while Hebel either avoids those darker shades, or tempers 
them with pious resignation. They both possess simplicity (as expressed 
better, per st by the French aa naiveté) in an eminent degree, and 
both have a rich fund of humour; but while that of Burns is broad and 
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genuine, Hebel’s—more restrained and refined—is rather perhaps a sly, 

-tempered irony, than those blendings of mirth and mournfulness, 

hter and tears, wit and simplicity, derision and kindheartedness, 
which delight us in our own more gifted poet. Burns’s poems also include 
a much wider range of subjects than Hebel’s. The author of the 
MAllemanifdhe Gedidte is a clever and benevolent country curate, who 
describes with true poetical feeling the scenery that surrounds him, and 
the lives and manners of his flock, while Burns is one of those original 
and powerful minds that never appear, with the same combinations, more 
than once in the history of a nation. 

To translate Hebel into English would be merely to discharge a debt 
of gratitude; as Burns, with all the difficulties he presents even to many 
Englishmen, has found excellent translators in Germany. There are 
few who will not recognise the closeness and spirit of the following 
version, though they may be unacquainted with the language in which 
it is written : 


Mein Herg ift im Hodland, im wald’gen Revier ! 
Da jag’ id) bas Rothwild, da folg’ id) dem Reh’, 
Mein Herg ift im Hochland wo immer id geh’, U. f. w. 


It is almost verbatim, 


Mein bert ift im Hodhland, mein Herz ift nidt bier! 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go, &c. 


And in another piece the difficult task of preserving the humour of the 
original seems admirably accomplished, though the translation is more 
free. 

“Nun, wer tlopft an meine Bhir ?” 
“Sch, mein Sdasb !” fprad Findlay. 

“ Geb’ nad) Haus! Was treibft du hier ?” 
“ ®uteé nur!” fprad Findlay. 

“Wie ein Rauber fdleichft du doch !” 
“ Raub’ aud) gern!” fprad) Findlay. 

« Treibft vor Morgen Unfug nod) !” 
“Allerdings !” fprad Findlay. U. f. w. 

In Burns: 

* Who is that at my bower door ?” 
*O wha is it but Findlay.” 

“Then gae your gate, ye’se nae be here!” 
* Indeed maun I,” quo’ Findlay. 

“ What mak ye sae like a thief?” 
“O come and see,” quo’ Findlay, &c. 


A few years ago there appeared in Blackwood a translation of some 
of Burns’s poems into French ; the last language—even amongst Mezzo- 
fanti’s many tongues—in which we should ever have expected to see 
them. Those I have now given were published under an assumed name 
in a literary journal, edited by Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, and are attributed 
to Gutsav Pitzer, the author of an excellent Life of Luther. 

And now, to descend. Though it is an abrupt transition, I cannot 
quit the subject of Carlsruhe without mentioning that its markets were 
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excellently supplied ; and with the exception of bread (which was equal 
to about sixpence the quartern loaf, for the best), the prices of all 
ordinary articles of consumption were lower by one-half than they were 
in England. While, for the epicure, ‘an artful Italian” kept a constant 
supply of soles, salmon, codfish, oysters, dindons aux truffes, capons, 
poulardes de Brest, red-legged partridges, and game of all kinds. The 
fish was generally brought from Holland; but when the navigation of 
the Rhine was impeded by ice, we had supplies, by way of Strasburg, 
from Marseilles, and still deliciously fresh. Cookery, in a nation where 
the gratification of the appetite has never been unwisely disregarded, is 
considered so important a part of the education of every lady below the 
highest rank, that the daughters of most respectable people were sent to 
receive instructions in the kitchen of the hotel where we had often stayed; 
but they were confined to their place of study, and under the eye of the 
landlord’s wife. 

Even the waiters at such places are generally from a class much 
superior—in station at least—to ours. Instead of being drafts from 
our domestic helps, or disappointed aspirants to the honours of the stage, 
they are often the well-educated sons of comparatively wealthy parents, 
and are sent merely to learn their business previous to purchasing 
or inheriting a similar establishment. It is the consciousness of this 
superiority that makes them so ready to repel—and sometimes, perhaps, 
with a good deal of insolence—the contemptuous tone assumed by many 
of our young countrymen in addressing a class of persons who, in Eng- 
land, very rarely resent the insults of a liberal paymaster. 

Of Carlsruhe I shall say no more. Should I return to my memoranda, 
it will be with reference to other parts of Germany, and to names which 
are held in honour. 





A FESTA-DAY IN CAPRI. 


ALL was sunshine and mirth in Capri on the day that claims 8. Cos- 
tanzo for its patron saint; and as the procession wound along the steep 
and narrow paths which here fulfil the office—though anywhere out of 
Syria or Dalmatia they would not be honoured with the name—of roads, 
gaily fluttered the white veils in the light May wind, and brightly 
sparkled the black eyes, seldom seen to greater advantage than among 
the orange-groves and vineyards that bloom along the precipitous shores 
of the Bay of Naples. As we stood at the arched gateway of the little 
town, whose inhabitants were now passing before us, there were few 
among them who failed to receive a kindly smile or word of recognition 
from my friend, long a resident upon the island, and gratefully smiled 
they in reply, while their lips still chanted the praises of the saint whose 
festa they were assembled to honour. Mother and maiden, man and boy, 
there they were, decked out in their gayest ; the elders among them pre- 
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serving in their dress some few remaining traces of their graceful island 
costume, which the younger portion had, alas! discarded to make way for 
that which, m their innocence, they termed dress @ da Franchays. [| 
know not if it was accidental, or whether the remark made as to other 
parts of Italy applies here also, but it seemed to me that there were few 
among the fairer sex who were more than mere girls or less than old 
women—old, shrivelled up, emaciated women, whose features mingled in 
strong contrast with the plump, merry faces of the girls; and the same, 
though not in so great a degree, might be observed of the men. 

As we turned to descend by a steeper path than that which the 
cession followed, so that we might again fall in with it, how beautiful 
was the scene that lay before our eyes! Immediately in front of us 
soared Vesuvius; not, as I had seen him five years before, with his 
swarthy head darkened by clouds of smoke, and vomiting forth at inter- 
vals, with sounds like distant thunder, huge masses of molten rock, amid 
flames which night made visible ; but quiet and majestic like his brethren 
that rose around him, and peaceful as the blue, the bright blue sea that 
sued and sighed wistfully at his feet, and which seemed yet more beau- 
tiful in its contrast with the green vines and darker olives so plentifully 
spread along the shore. Among chesnut-groves to the right appeared 
the white walls that glisten in Castellamare, and to the left arose the 
darker palaces of Naples, while straggling between the two, and at this dis- 
tance appearing to be connecting streets of one huge town, were seen the 
little villages of Portici, Torre del Greco, and Annunziata, through which, 
as though to remind us that we were not living in the days of Virgil, the 
railway-traim was steaming. Further to the right, and at a distance of 
four or five miles, though the pure atmosphere made it seem much nearer 
to our English eyes, jutted the promontory that conceals Sorrento; and 
if we turned our eyes about as much in the opposite direction, they fell 
on Ischia and Procida, and the lower coast where Baiz lies, though it 
was scarcely discernible from the place on which we stood. 

I had remained in Capri longer than I had at first intended, .on pur- 
pose to see this festa, enjoying the hospitalities of my good friend Pagani, 
whose inn is not nearly so well known as the primitive yet comfortable 
arrangements and the merits of its proprietor deserve; and I had no 
reason to regret the delay. For the Blue Grotto, though beautiful indeed, 
is the least of the things worth visiting in this delightful island, and I 
grew, I know not how, daily more enchanted with all that it contains ; 
ay, even to the point of feeling my antipathy to Tiberius gradually 
melting away. And now as the scenes which he loved to look upon 
were rendered tome yet more fascinating by all that light and life confer 
I felt my heart glowing with a sense of enjoyment rarely experienced 
after the fairy days of childhood have pte away; and growing there- 

sentimental, I nearly missed my footing down the rough path by 
which we were hurriedly descending. My friend’s ready arm probably 
saved me from broken bones. 

We reached the point of intersection soon enough. The road here 
was strewn with rose-leaves and other flowers, of which enough 
wild to lead astray maidens wiser than Proserpine, goddess though she 
was; and not the road only, for as the procession came in sight we saw 
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that flowers had been showered on man and maiden, as they passed before 
their neighbours seated on the walls on either side of them. The gilt 
image of S. Costanzo was buried up to the chin. Truly their office can 
have been no sinecure to the four bearers in that burning sun; but it 
was a post of honour, and they did not mind the fatigue, but t 
merrily along under their burden, until they reached the little chapel to 
which they were bound. An ugly little building in truth it was, all 
whitewash and tinsel; but the good folks seem to love it notwithstand- 
ing; and now it was dressed out in all its festal drapery, and before the 
porch were gathered those whose laziness had kept them from joinin 
the procession, and who now were waiting its arrival, chatting ~ 
smoking, or consuming their leisure and their bajocchi in the purchase 
of gingerbread and other comestibles at the stalls which had been set 
up on the little piazza. 

The ceremonies of the day ended before twelve ; and we separated to 
rest, during the hot noontide, under an engagement from my friend to 
meet again at his house half an hour after sunset, or, as they say here, 
at twenty-four o'clock, to be spectators of a “festa di ballo” (as it was 
rather magnificently termed) which he had organised on this occasion 
for the amusement of his simple neighbours. So, ere it was dusk, and 
while the horizon and Ischia were yet glowing in the brightness of a 
southern sunset, thither we went. We were the first to arrive; but not 
long afterwards came the parroco, and the medico, and the great com- 
mandante himself, and a troop of black-eyed maidens, their veils of 
ceremony laid aside, though they did not look the less pretty for that. 
And the band of the island, consisting of a tambourine and a guitar, 
having struck up, and the little difficulties concerning precedence and so 
forth, for which your Italian is a great stickler, having been happily 
surmounted, tarascone and tarantella followed in rapid suecession. And 
then came wine and cakes, and tarantellas again, in which we took part 
to the best of our limited knowledge. And suddenly some one, bolder 
than the rest, proposed—what think you ?—a contredanse! Now, be 
it known to all who ignore the same, that a contredanse in civilised 
countries is nothing more than a quadrille. But oh, ye gods! what a 
quadrille was here! ‘Twas a perfect olla podrida of Terpsichorean art 
—all dances mingled together, chassez, and waltz, and promenade, and 
galoppe, with a trifle of polka by way of variation, and all at the pleasure 
of our leader. And who so good aleader as our gallant Tenente?—a 
sad and sobered man, indeed, was he on most occasions ; for imprison- 
ment and banishment for crimes of which he had never even heard the 
names had, in these days of revolution, worked their influence upon him, 
and turned the bright waters of his manhood into a well of bitterness ; 
but now gay and lighthearted as on the _ when first he had sported a 
new uniform in the frescoed salons of Naples, he footed it merrily under 
the awning through which the perfumed breath of night was wafted 
from the orange-groves. 

After a second specimen of this new-fangled dance, prolonged some- 
what beyond the common, I was not sorry to retreat for a while to my 
friend’s sitting-room up-stairs, in order to enjoy uninterruptedly the 
scene from the window. “ The night of cloudless climes and starry 
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skies” was glorious indeed to behold! Below, the fire-flies were flitting 
about, as though the stars had taken wing from above. The melody of 
a thousand plashing waves fell upon my ear. In spite of the music and 
mirth below, I could hear them as they rushed through the arched rocks 
of the Fareglioni, as they swept along the narrow channel which divides 
the mainland from the precipice on whose summit are the ruins of the 
palace of Tiberius, as they broke upon the shingles of the Marina. And 
once, while I sat there, from the tower of the ancient cathedral boomed 
forth the knell of another hour that had passed away never to return, 
bringing us nearer to a morrow not appointed to dawn upon one of those 
who were even now dancing below! 

Suddenly the music ceased. The noise of hurried feet struggling up 
the stairs succeeded to the measured cadence of the dance. The voice of 
eager inquiry, of sympathy, and of sorrow, supplanted the laughter that 
had reigned before. On inquiry, I learnt that the poor commandante, 
so lately full of life and spirits, had been seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
and was even now being carried up the stairs which he was never more 
to descend alive. They laid him on my friend’s bed. At first he uttered 
a word or two thickly in answer to the questions of the anxious doctor ; 
but gradually his breathing became more stertorous; veins were opened 
in his arms, in his hands, in his feet, but the blood would not flow. A 
messenger was sent for leeches, and none were to be got. I shall not 
easily forget the voice of the poor wife, when they asked her what they 
should pay for them, and she answered ‘‘ Qualunque prezzo.” It was 
the voice of poverty indignant to be niggardly in so great an extremity. 
No sum would be too great to give for the x dentoyl 2 was, alas! but a 
faint one—of saving her husband's life. They had roused her from her 
sleep to hear that her husband was dying, but she gave way to no 
womanish grief, until the last sad offices had been performed by the 
priests who were waiting in the outer room. Then, at length, the voice 
of her sorrow burst forth. ‘They led her down the stairs, on which a 
drop of his blood was still visible. She dipped her forefinger in it, and 
placed it to her lips. It was touching to observe the various ways in 
which she expressed her reverence for him who was no more, peculiar as 
they appeared to one at least of those who were present. Doubtless she 
was an affectionate wife—probably she was a good woman; for my 
friend told me that as she passed by the shrine of Our Lady, on the way 
to her desolate home, she flung herself on the ground, and implored on 
her knees that succour in her sorrow which an All-merciful God alone 
can give. 

And thus ended our Festa-Day in Capri. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 
Something about Nuns and Convents—The Quirinale and Pius IX. 


I HAD seen a saint made at St. Peter’s when I came first to Rome. 
I have now seen a nun made, and the second ceremony edified me more 
than the first, because, having deeply studied ecclesiastical Rome, I 
understood it better. There is a small church on the left hand, descend- 
ing the hill from the Quattro Fontane towards Santa Maria Maggiore, 
before whose door we found ourselves at nine o’clock last Sunday morn- 
ing. Who the tutelary saint of that small church is, no bigger than an 
“ upper chamber,” Ido not know. Our kind monk, Padre S » Was in 
waiting to recejve us, ushered us in, and placed us close to the altar, 
garlanded and wreathed, and draped with red and white and gold, mixed 
with flowers and boughs; the floor of the church was also strewed with 
box and bay leaves, exhaling an aromatic perfume as the heavy feet of 
the crowd went and came. We were early: the altar was untenanted, 
with a crimson desk and cushion wae in front for the officiatin 
cardinal. There was a great deal of running to and fro ; for it oo 
a simple primeval sort of place, unused to such grand and solemn cere- 
monial : the custodé, anglicé, pew-opener, a little humptidumpty woman, 
looked all cap and ribbons, bustle, and confusion. She es the Swiss 
Guards, in their parti-coloured uniforms, standing right and left of the 
altar, were incessantly at cross-purposes, causing the poor little soul to 
blush deeper and deeper at each fresh mistake. Then there was a 
naughty little shred of the garment of Aaron, dressed in a surplice, who 
dogged about in company with another little priestikin, and caused great 
scandal by the faces they made from behind the altar at each other—a 
mésinconvenance instantly and sternly checked by a tall and solemn 
priest, who, laying violent hands on both, drove them ignominiously 
forth among the crowd, in a state of great affright, the little fellows’ 
bright eyes staring wildly around. It was a festa—a pon festa—and 
they wanted to enjoy it their own way ; the poor things knew no better. 

After the pew-opener had rushed about in and out of the crowd many 
times, putting chairs in impossible places, where they won’t stand, and 
evincing various evidences of a temporary aberration of intellect, contem- 
plated by the Swiss Guards with a certain grim and cynic composure, & 
bell sounded lustily—a buzz and hush went round the crowd—the 
Guards opened a passage—and Cardinal Mattei, a venerable man, entirely 
clothed in red, advanced, and knelt on the cushion prepared for him. 
He was followed by a suite of gentlemen—his confessor, &c.—all habited 
in black, somewhat in the Sir Walter Raleigh style, wearing swords and 
chains, who, during his orisons, stood around him. After he had risen 
and taken his place in front of the altar opposite the congregation, two 
ladies, the Countess Marescalchi and Mrs. Scott, wearing veils, advanced, 
accompanied by priests, leading by the hand two little children. They took 
their places on chairs facing the altar. After a pause, and the singing of 
invisible female voices from behind the altar, advanced the four sisters, 
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who, having previously taken the lesser vows, were now to make what is 
their profession. They were habited as Sisters of Mercy, wearing 
black robes, and white linen cloths folded over and about their heads in 
those indescribable coifs peculiar tonuns. Each bore a lighted candle in 
her hand; their eyes were bent on the ground; and they were accom- 
panied by two other elderly sisters, similarly habited, who had already 
taken the full vows. The solemn funereal procession passed into the 
enclosure around the altar, each sister making her reverence to the bene- 
volent-looking cardinal sitting on his fauld-stool, being closed by two 
lovely children, fair and pure as alabaster, habited as little angels—an 
innocent delusion—their extreme beauty much favoured with draperies 
of blue over tunics of pale pink, classically disposed about their delicate 
little persons, sandals on their feet, and having wings covered with 
feathers. These little creatures bore each a salver: the one containing 
wreaths of the brightest and freshest flowers, the other crowns of green 
thorns, their great dagger point standing out several inches—thorns that 
recal those heads of the divine “ Man of Sorrow,” such as Guido and 
Carlo Dolce could create, so agonising and overwhelming to the mind, 
as imaging the true and sacred tale of suffering, shadowed fairly forth. 

By the time the various groups had ranged themselves around the 
altar, the sacred space was quite full. It was a rich and varied tableau, 
combining the ingredients of an admirable picture: the calm, venerable 
cardinal in the centre; on one side the six nuns, in their dark habits, 
bearing, as the wise virgins of old, “ their lights burning ;” on the other, 
the group of attendant gentlemen and priests, the little angels in their 
gay draperies, the veiled ladies and their little charges, with the great 
crimson velvet curtains enclosing all in their heavy folds. Music now 
burst forth from the hidden choir in full and joyous strains, befitting the 
happy celebration of the celestial espousals. The cardinal was invested 
with splendid robes of white and gold ; a jewelled mitre being placed on 
his head. The ladies (secular) then advanced, and, kneeling at his feet, 
presented the two children, who received at his hands the consecrated 
oil on their foreheads—a renewing of the baptismal vows; answering, I 
take it, to our own ceremony of confirmation. Oil that has been 
solemnly blessed can only be used in the most solemn rites, such as the 
coronation of sovereigns, the anointing the dying, in extreme unction, 
and other exceptional occasions, and is only to be touched by the hands 
of a priest. A fillet of white silk was therefore fastened round the 
heads of the children, giving them the appearance of early Christian 
catechumens. At the conclusion of this graceful preface to the other 
ceremony, the children, and the two ladies acting as their sponsors, 
retired to their seats, and were seen no more. 

Musie broke the pauses, joyous hallelujahs, and Te Deums and 
Jubilates ; amid which songs of praise, the nuns advancing, kissed the 
hand of the cardinal. Their confessor, a tall, ill-favoured man, who had 
entered with them, and taken his place within the altar, now rose, and in 
Italian besought the favour of the cardinal to permit his addressing a 
few words of exhortation to his spiritual daughters. 

Such an occasion would furnish an admirable opportunity for a man of 
eloquence and intellect to make a splendid discourse, but the padre here 
present was a common, coarse creature, who brawled in a high-pitched 
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voice, like a rian minister, for about twenty minutes, in praise of 
irgi ty and extolling the sacrifice these “ coraggiose Giovani,” as he 
ened em, were about to make, and then sat down. The nuns agai 
advanced opposite to the cardinal, and knelt—the little angels, who 
looked very faint and weary, bearing the flowers and thorns, while the 
padre continued his stentorian oration, drew near, and the ceremony 


proceeded. 

I cannot attempt to give all the particulars of a long and complicated 
service. I notice the salient points alone. One nun, representing her 
fellows—all bearing the lighted candles, of a size much resembling a 
torch—made a speech in Italian to the cardinal, to the effect that she 
and her fellows desired to lay aside all worldly pomp, desires, and vanities, 
and to attach themselves wholly to that divine bridegroom who will one 
day descend to claim his own, and knock. They desired to suffer, to 
obey, to renounce all and everything for His sake—father and mother 
and friends—so as to be found of him. This was all pronounced in a 
clear, cheerful voice, without any apparent emotion whatever ; in fact, it 
wanted modulation to make it interesting; and great and noble as was 
the sacrifice they were making, from this very cause it was devoid of 
interest, and lacked that poetic charm of melancholy and sad renunciation 
with which the imagination invests a nun’s vows, separating her from all 
she loves in the world visible, for the sake and love of that invisible 
+0 eA gi bourne from which no traveller returns—beyond the 
skies. ) 

At the close of the nun’s oration the cardinal addressed certain ques- 
tions te them all, and I heard them promise “to go wherever they were 
sent.” What a world lay in these simple words—the renunciation of 
what we love next to life, our liberty—* libero arbitrio "—“ to go whither 
they were sent.” Poor souls! what a vow, and what fortitude would be 
required to fulfil it, when we remember that these being Sisters of 
Mercy, and employed in nursing the sick—not being confined within 
any particular convent—undertook the most painful and revolting duties 
tivation can perform towards each other. “ To go whither they 
are sent,” into contagion, filth, sorrow, and death—to minister to the 
wants of the suffering wretch that the world disowns—to receive his last 
sigh—to close his starting eyes! Oh! holy and sacred vocation when 
sincerely fulfilled! Surely your treasure will be “ where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt,” if—oh, frail sisters !—ye are enabled steadfastly 
to keep these vows. May Heaven and all its saints help ye, and guard 
ye in the stony path before you! Their lights burnt brightly now, and 
all looked fair for the weary journey. But who knows? 

The cardinal then took a pair of large scissors from off the altar, and 
cut from the head of each a handful of hair, which he presented to them. 
Receiving the hair from him they cast it from them, with these words, 
said in clear, round, unhesitating accents: “ Rinunzio al mondo e a tutte 
le sue vanita.” ‘There was almost hate and defiance in the tone and the 
action, as though the thought of this world was sin, and pain, and 
sorrow ; but no one present could for a moment question its entire sin- 
cerity—it was the free spontaneous expression of the internal essence. 
The cardinal then addressed them in Italian. 

“‘ Mie sorelle,” said he, “you have chosen, like Mary, the ‘ better 
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;? will be the brides of that unseen and invisible bridegroom 
eae Rang the church militant earnestly awaits. Will you, like him, 
choose the crown of thorns, or will you prefer the chaplet of flowers ? 
Here are both. I desire that you make your choice.” 

The little angels now advanced, bearing each their load. 

“ Eminentissimo,” replied the nun who had all along acted as spokes- 
woman, “we only wish in all things to follow the example of our Divine 
Lord ; we beseech the blessed Virgin, Maria Santissima, and all the 
saints to help us in this our resolve. Like Jesus, we desire to wear the 
crown of thorns, which we now take.” 

Each advanced, and taking a crown of thorns from off the salver, the 
two elder sisters fixed it on the top of their white coifs. Bearing these 
marks of our Saviour’s agony, they had accomplished the symbolic rites 
of the Church, and had become eternally dedicated to Him in Time as in 
Eternity. They kissed the hand of the cardinal, then saluted tenderly 
each other; and, after listening to some more joyous music from the invi- 
sible choir, celebrating the mystic espousals, they withdrew as they had 
come. I could see them well as they passed out. Some were strikingly 
young and handsome, of that classic type of Roman beauty, consist- 
ing in fine lines and grand massive features, reminding one perpetually 
of the antique, with those deep, dark, unutterable glancing eyes, only to 
be seen in the South—profound, fathomless, glorious, as the depths of their 
own blue heavens! Peace go with the holy maids, and joy in the great 
vineyard of the Lord, whither they were bound; and may they never 
repent those solemn oaths, chronicled by the Church in our hearing! 

“Ah, poverine!” exclaimed that excellent creature, Padre S 
when all was over. “Dio li protegge! What a life—what sacrifices ! 
Ah, chi lo sa!” (What words can tell?) And his honest eyes ran over 
with tears, for he—a monk of Valombrosa—knows practically what it is 
to take up that Cross here below, and kiss and wreathe it with the 
flowers of humility and resignation, when it is most heavy and most 
bitter, in memory of Him, our glorified Lord, whom, Heaven be praised ! 
we all join in adoring, and by whose merits alone Catholic, Protestant, 
or Greek can hope for salvation ! 

The church of San Antonio, on the Esquiline, is known to every one 
as the place where the animals are blessed. It is also well known to 
Romans as the convent where are manufactured the palms used by the 
Pope and cardinals in the high mass at St. Peter’s on Palm Sunday. 
This year no less than twelve hundred were woven out of the ‘ canne,” 
or reeds (growing in waving forests on the banks of rivers and in marshy 
places), by the industrious nuns, who, living under what is called 
“clausura,” can never leave their monastery like the free, but certainly 
more suffering, “ Sisters of Mercy.” 

Padre S—— took us to see the great palm made for the Pope, and 
sent to him every year from San Antonio. He, poor man, was in ecstasy 
over its elegance and fancy; if it had been a rare cinque-cento toy, 
worked by the hand of the immortal Cellini, he could not have more ex- 
tolled it. It certainly was wonderful how the conceits and fancies of 
grapes, and wheat-ears, and leaves, and flowers could all be cut out of hard 
round reeds ; but the design was poor and confused, and the introduction 
of artificial flowers into the festoons gave the whole a tawdry appearance. 
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It was a huge thing, nearly six foot high, meant, of course, only for orna- 
ment and not for use. 

But what engaged me much more than the palm was a sight we saw 
in the interior of the cloister, whither, thanks to our tonsured friend (who 
is the confessor of these good sisters), we had penetrated. There was a 
small table, immediately below a heavy double-iron grating, shaped like 
a window in the wall. At this table sat an elderly man of the working 
class anda boy. Behind the grating, and distinctly visible, was a real 
“cloistered nun,” conversing with these her relatives, and all the while 
busily plying her finger in weaving, and cutting, and twisting a palm for 
the coming festa. Her figure and head were wrapped in a mantle of 
black serge ; her face was enclosed in a close-setting coif. She was 
young, and positively beautiful ; of that high aristocratic beauty peculiar 
to Romans. Fresh roses mantled in her cheeks, and her eyes quite 
pierced the envious iron bars. She looked gay, smiling, and happy, and 
was conversing on evidently cheerful and animating subjects in a low voice 
with her relatives. I could scarcely take my eyes from her, she looked 
so surpassingly handsome ; she seemed positively irradiating the gloomy 
precincts around her. Padre S informed me that nuns are at all 
times permitted thus to meet and freely to converse with friends and re- 
latives. 

“ But,” said I, “should they abuse the indulgence, what then ?” 

“Oh!” said he, ‘ that rarely occurs; but in such a case, the abbess 
would interfere and admonish the sister. Would we like to see the 
mother superior ?” 

* Oh, extremely !” 

‘© Well—we should see her ; for she was ‘ una buonissima creatura e 
molto sua amica.’” 

So we passed into an inner room, and sat down before precisely such 
another little table under a similar double grating. As Padre 8 
passed the lovely nun, she respectfully rose and saluted him: this atten- 
tion was shown by virtue of his office of confessor to the community. 
After waiting some time, a little old wrinkled woman, bent nearly double 
by age, emerged from the dark recesses a sre tne some fairy of the 
good old days—who, in the “* Deus ex machina” way, only appears to do 
good, and counteract evil and wicked spirits. Her countenance, though 
extremely aged, expressed mildness and amiability. She saluted us 
kindly, and seemed quite delighted at our praises of the Pope’s great 
Palm. 

‘¢ Si,” replied she, “ un bel lavoro molto bravo.” 

We had not naturally many subjects in common, specially as the good 
old lady would not consider us as Christians; but we got on very tole- 
rably. She looked at the children and asked their ages, and admired 
them—until quite ashamed of martyrising her any longer, I begged to 
‘‘Jevarle l'incomodo” (as the Romans say), and withdrew. Certainly 
my impression of the nuns of San Antonio is decidedly that they are 
cheerful, happy, and enjoying all becoming freedom. 

Many of the boasted hills of Rome exist but in name, or in the excited 
imaginations of antiquarians; but the Quirinale is really a respectable 
and visible eminence, conspicuous from all quarters of the city. Baths 
and temples are said to have decorated its base. A temple to the Deus 
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Fidius (or of good faith) is particularly mentioned—a deity with a horn— 
assuredly, the Romans had very small dealings. On the summit, near the 
site-of the very magnificent but:small church of St. Andrew, belonging to 


the Jesuits, rose the stately Temple of Quirinus, dedicated to Romulas.. 


When that: unprincipled, though fortunate, founder-of young Rome had 
established his brigand dominion over a motley collection of exiles, 
refugees, thieves, and murderers, gathered by: promises of refuge and 
certainty of warlike spoils from all parts of Italy, he suddenly, after a 
long and prosperous reign, disappeared from the presence of the malti- 
tude during an assembly of the people without the city; the heavens 
darkened, clouds gathered over his. throne, a. blackness as of night ob- 
seured the day, and thunder and loud winds bursting forth announced 
some tremendous convulsions of nature. When the tempest passed and 
the light reappeared Romulus was gone. 

The people declared that he had been murdered, but the priests and 

tricians maintained that he was caught up to heaven, and that it be- 
flowed the quintes and the plebs to worship him as a god; the question 
being satisfactorily settled by the credulity or invention of a certain Alban, 
Julius. Proculus. by name, descended from Ascanius, the founder of the 
“long white city,” who affirmed, that on his way tothe Forum, Romulus 
had met him, ennobled and dazzling in countenance, and arrayed in 
radiant armour. Julius, astonished at the apparition, thus addressed it : 
“For what misbehaviour of ours, O king! or by what accident have you 
so untimely left us in utter calamity, and sunk the whole city in inex- 
pressible sorrow ?” ‘To which the shade graciously replied, “ It pleased 
the gods, my good Proculus, that for awhile I should dwell with men and 
found a great and glorious city, and afterwards return to heaven from 
whence Lcame. Farewell. Go tell the Romans, that by the exercise of 
temperance and fortitude they shall attain the highest pitch of human 
greatness, and I, the god Quirinus, will ever be propitious to them.” 

Thus spoke the unrighteous murderer of his brother, and disappeared. 
So a temple was built, and the royal impostor Romulus there deified and 
honoured under the name of Quirites, as a martial, or warrior god; and 
the hill was called Quirinus on which his temple stood, and is so named 
even to thisday. But these uncertain and allegorical chronicles of a dim 
and misty antiquity all vanish before the glorious coup d’ael of our own 
day, or but lend a graceful legendary character to one of the most striking 
scenes in the Eternal City. 

On the summit of the height appears the magnificent fountain of Monte 
Cavallo, so named from the horses.and their godlike leaders, Castor and 
Pollux, standing in grand and solemn repose beside the rampant steeds. 
The names of Phidias and Praxiteles are engraven on the pedestals, and 
antiquarians at least agree that they are of Grecian workmanship : their 
exquisite classical beauty none can dispute, of that calm ideal character 
marking the divine. Between them rises an obelisk of red granite, 
brought hither from the mausoleum of Augustus, whither it was borne 
to commemorate some Egyptian triumph of Rome’s first great emperor. 
That obelisk, bathed in the sunlight, carries back the mind to the burn- 
ing sand deserts bordering the Nile, the gigantic temples and the myste- 
rious rites of which Herodotus himself could not write without trembling 
at their horrible sublimity and mystical significance. Now its base is 
bathed by a pure and delicious fountain gushing forth, a perennial source 
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of abundance and fteshness sparkling in the sunbeams, and putting” to 


shame, by its transparent clearness, the snowy whiteness: of’ maj 
marble forms that guard it. Beyond are churches and edifices bordering 
the ample-piazza ; in one corner a glimpse of the Rospigliosi Palace, em- 
bowered in trees, with the immortal Aurora shrined in its pretty pavilion; 

posite, the walls of the Colonna gardens, overmantling with verdure 
and lading the air with the perfume of roses-and luscious orange groves, 
under whose shade the French cavalry collect, and, al freseo, groom their 
horses, arranged in long files along the wall, and sing’ French songs, and 
cry “sacré,” as unconcernedly as if the ground they stood on was not 
consecrated by world-wide legends of the classic past. 

On the opposite side, facing the fountain, extends the vast palace of 
the Quirinale, crowning the hill like a-diadem, and descending through 
whole streets in its interminable extent. It: impresses, from the very sim- 
plicity of its architecture, essentially different from the florid enaastlinenee 
prevailing at the Vatican. It is at the Quirinale, built by Paul IIT: and 
Gregory XIII., that the conclaves of the sacred college take place; and 
at that window which one sees conspicuous over the grand entrance, the 
new pope is presented to the Roman people. A. place renowned as the 
scene where the ancient Romans worshipped the temporal power of: their 
deified king, and the Catholic world receives its chief, adding a fresh 
link in that glorious chain penetrating so many centuries, must demand 
from me some few details. 

When the pope is dead, the cardinal-chamberlain knocks three times 
at the door of his chamber, calling on him by his Christian and family 
name, and his title as pope. After a pause, he turns to the attendant 
clergy and notaries, saying, ‘“‘ Dunque é morto”—“ He is then dead.” 
The fisherman’s ring is then brought and broken in pieces; the great 
bell of the capitol tolls, the bells of every one of the innumerable churches 
in Rome responding to its deep and solemn note. The sacred college of 
cardinals meanwhile assembles, whilst the body of the deceased pontiff is 
exposed to the sight of the people, in the Vatican Basilica, who come and 
kiss his feet. 

On the ninth day the cardinals are assembled in the Quirinale chapel, 
where the psalm, “ Veni, Creator,” is sung. The immense extent of the 
palace, running down the Via Pia to the Quattro Fontane, is entirely 
divided into little cells and chambers, uninhabited unless on these solemn 
occasions, when the cardinals are confined there until after the election of 
a new pope, in order to prevent any possibility of communication from 
without during the sitting of the conclave. Each room contains a bed, a 
few chairs, and a table ; the cardinal princes once installed in these dismal 
little cells, hung with green serge, the doors of the palace are walled up, 
as also the windows, except one pane, just sufficient to admit a gloomy 
light into the conclave. 

The Prince of Savelli, by virtue of an hereditary privilege, keeps the 
gates, and provisions are conveyed to the cardinals and their attendants 
by means of revolving circular cupboards, such as one sees used in 
convents. ‘There are confessors, doctors, surgeons, two barbers, and 
a carpenter, also shut up. The cardinals rise at six o’clock, when a bell 
rings, and a voice is heard in the long corridors calling out, “ Ad capel- 
lam Domini.” 

The election, which takes place in the chapel, is by ballot; the great 
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powers of Catholic Europe having each the power of a single veto against 
any single cardinal, but no more. When the number of votes make it 


evident who will be elected, a bell sounds, and his name is pronounced 
aloud. He is then asked if he accepts the election. On responding to 
which demand in the affirmative (for history informs us of no pontiff who 
ever refused the proffered honour) the cardinals fall back, respectfully 
leaving him alone. He then announces by what appellation he intends to 
reign, it having been the custom for the popes to change their names at 
their election ever since the time of Sergius IV., who, being christened 
Peter, declined to bear the name given by Christ to the first among the 
apostles. The new pope is then arrayed in white and crimson, with the 
red embroidered shoes bearing the cross, the cardinals kiss his feet, 
and he is invested with the fisherman’s ring. 

The “ Ecce Sacerdos Magnus” is then sung by the fine papal choir, 
unaccompanied by instrumental music, and the cardinal-deacon, preceded 
by the mason and carpenter and the master of the ceremonies, proceeds 
towards the window in the Loggia over the grand entrance to announce 
to the people the election of the pope. 

An immense multitude inundates the piazza; the windows, the roofs, 
are one moving mass of human beings, ebbing and flowing like the 
stormy waves of an angry sea. All Rome is there, the plebeian and 
the patrician, mingled in one common sentiment of intense curiosity 
among the throng; cries, and screams announce the excitable nature of 
the fiery Italians; they can brook no delay—the cardinal is too long in 
coming—the carpenter is a birbante, and they curse the mason, and send 
him to the infernal gods of both ancient and modern Erebus for his 
laziness. ‘Ci vuol il nostro Papa. Facci videre il nostro Papa!” “ We 
must see him. Give us our Pope!” thunders on all sides. The smaller 
canaglia mount sacrilegiously on the beauteous statues of Castor and of 
Pollux, bestride the Grecian steeds without ceremony, and fling around 
the water from the basin on the crowd who cannot escape, crying out to 
be shown their Pope. The guards, in this moment of interregnum, are 
of no avail; they are mocked at and disregarded. They, too, end by 
joining in the cry of “Il Papa—il nuovo Papa!” It is a moment of 
thrilling interest, of dramatic suspense. Suddenly there is a great pause 
—a silence, a stillness as of death falls on that assembled multitude ; the 
wall of brick, that built up the window, totters, it falls with a crash, and 
the cardinal deacon stands forth on the Loggia, and the last notes of the 
soft music of the choir are heard dying away in the distance. At the 
sight of the cardinal there is a long hush; the crowd trembles, rushes 
forward, and then again is still, and religious silence reigns. 

‘“*T announce to you,” says his eminence, “ joyful tidings ; the Most 
Eminent and Reverend having taken the name of , is elected 
Pope.” 

The piazza resounds with enthusiastic applause, roars, shouts, and cries 
of delight and triumph; the silver trumpets sound clear and pure above 
the riot; the great guns of Castel San Angelo bang forth their iron bolts, 
the sound of artillery from the walls, and every fort in Rome unites in 
chorus with the deep harmonious sound of the great bell of St. Peter’s 
aud every other church in the city. 

In the midst of this exulting jubilee, where earth calls on the mighty 
echoes of the mountains and the high vault of heayen to respond to and 
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participate in its joy, the father of the Catholic world himself appears on 
the balcony, and indulges the enthusiasm of a delirious people by his 
sight. When Pius the Ninth was elected, his tender heart was so over- 
come by the overwhelming greetings and applause by which he was re- 
ceived, that he actually burst into a flood of tears, and was removed, 
fainting, from the Loggia—sad presage of his reign, begun in tears to 
end in sorrow—caused by that same unchastened and wild licentious 
spirit that predominates so fatally among his unbridled subjects. But the 
people have not yet done. After the Pope withdraws, they rush forward, 
and, by virtue of an ancient privilege, proceed to the interior of the 
palace where the conclave sat—seize on everything they can find as their 
lawful booty, and cause a general havoc ad confusion, until the illumi- 
nation of the city calls off the uproarious rabble to a wider arena wherein 
to sfogare their boiling passions in the innumerable streets of the great 
Capitol. 

It was from that historic window Pius the Ninth was in the habit of 
showing himself to the enthusiastic Romans at the period of his wild 
popularity, when they called him forth to heap blessings on his head, to 
applaud and cheer him for the boon of liberty his government ensured 
them. Here he received all the ovations which an excited and grateful 
nation are capable of rendering. Sometimes he was called forth in rain 
and wind, and came, obedient to their wishes, to gratify them by his 
presence, and dispense blessings around—blessings of price coming from 
a good and a Christian man who lives near his God. Those two short 
years saw many thrilling scenes of love, devotion, and enthusiasm, many 
gorgeous pageants, many soul-inspiring services, when the temporal and 
spiritual powers invested in the beloved Pope seemed to render him 
more than mortal in the eyes of all men. But the dark days came 
hard—the chord was too tightly drawn—it needs must slacken. The 
excellent and saintly man was gradually despised; he, in his simple- 
hearted goodness, granted weighty reforms too rapidly and readily. The 
excited people, finding they had but to ask, grew senseless and unreason- 
able, and desired all law and government to be annihilated, and that Pius 
should head a red republic—a moral chaos. The fickle population, 
accustomed to action and excitement, could brook no repose—pageants, 
festas, and sights must amuse them, laws be destroyed, and new conces- 
sions keep their minds on fire. The Pope, unconscious of the gulf open- 
ing beneath him, confident in his people’s affection and his own justice 
and rectitude, for a time headed the course of events, flung himself 
in the rushing tide of the changing time, and endeavoured to please 
every party by his compliance, his mercy, and forbearance ; directing and 
piloting all, if so it might be, towards the heavenly haven whither 
his own course was surely set. But it would not do; he could not con- 
scientiously, and he would not wrongfully, answer the expectations of a 
Jicentious and now brutalised populace. He would have secured their 
freedom, but they yelled for anarchy ; the wild flames of revolution in the 
tremendous ’48 were abroad, and soon reached the walls of the ancient 
queen of cities. 

The people being just in that maddened state of excitement ready to 
listen favourably to any novelty, and finding that, reformer though he 
was, Pius would never become a revolutionist, they came to hate their 
idol, and to tear him down from the household altars which they had 
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reared to-him. Oh! it was a sad and melancholy epic, full of deep 
pathos and powerful phases of passion, those brief two years of his happy 
sovereignty! But it was soon past, and its pleasant and beneficent 
memories'trodden rudely under foot. And then came.the senseless and 
cruel murder of Count Rossi, at the Palazzo della’ Cancelleria, that most 
patriotic and.enlightened minister, the temporal support of ‘the papal 
throne; and then came rumours of war and danger and rebellion: the 
same people who had once so loved him now gazed at the Pope in stern 
and ominous silence ; then came the attack on the Quirinale, where he 
lived—the brutal attack on the sovereign that would have spent himself 
for the people Ged had placed him to rule over. Then he was no longer 
safe.in once happy Rome ; for a republic was to be established, and, save 
the Swiss guard—faithful as steel—he was alone and undefended. Then 
came the flight, when he passed out of the great portal (where first he 
had been saluted by the unstable Romans) disguised as a priest in 
company of the Bavarian ambassador—Count Spaur—and fled over the 
frontiers to Mola di Gaeta, where he was received by the King of 
Naples, kneeling before the fugitive pontiff, surrounded by his family, 
and lived many long months in a kind of splendtd captivity. 

Another pope, years ago, was dragged from the Quirinale, which would 
seem fatal to the papal power, by, a different, though not less brutal, 
violence, when general Radet, the envoy of Napoleon, scaled the garden 
walls, at the head of a band of soldiers, and at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing foreed his way into the sleeping-room of the venerable Pius VII. 
They obliged him to rise, dress, and accompany them, with his faithful 
minister, Cardinal Pacca, to a carriage im waiting, and thus, in the 
silence of the night, bore off the Pope a prisoner. After driving some 
time towards Florence, the Pope asked Cardinal Pacca if he had brought 
with him any money. ‘‘ Your holiness knows,” said he, “‘ 1 was dragged 
out of my apartment as you were from yours, and had no opportunity of 
taking anything.” On searching their purses they found nothing but a 
few bajocchi (pence). ‘ See,” exclaimed Pius VII., “all that remains to 
me of my kingdom.” 

I:have.been led to greater length than I intended in recounting the 
vicissitudes recalled by the Quirinale; and I must now relate my own 
impressions when I visited yesterday that interesting palace. I entered 
by a portal under that same window so celebrated in the history of the 
nineteenth century, in the front of the palace, cresting proudly the brow of 
Monte Cavallo. An enormous cortile occupies the centre of the build- 
ing, surrounded by a fine arcade, from which the grand marble staircases 
ascend, ‘This cortile is as public as the street now that the Pope in- 
habits the Vatican, which he leaves about the month of July, when the 
air becomes unwholesome; and although the particoloured Swiss guard 
ostentatiously parade up and down, bearing their halberds, all the dirty 
little boys of the quarter find a convenient playground in the cool shade 
of the pillared corridors; the botehi balls roll; and that everlasting game 
with their fingers, ‘Uno, due, tré,”’ which the Italians do really seem to 
understand from the very hour of their birth, proceeds unmolested. 
Now and then a cardinal or a monsignore appears; they stare, stand 
aside, and then begin again, nothing abashed. 

On mounting a fine staircase we entered a nobly-proportioned hall, 
richly decaahial with frescoes, from whence opens the chapel where the 
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eonclave for the election of the popes.is held, and where the dove, it \is 
said, descends on the head of the elected cardinal. These mysterious 
precincts are not, however, visible to strangers. Three ante-rooms 
lined with ‘beautiful marbles, are next passed, ending in a kind of 
corridor, lighted ‘by a spacious window looking out to ‘the front of the 
palace. This is the window so celebrated in papal history as the scene 
of such varied events, and which, during the sitting of the conclave, is 
walled up. -Beyond is a splendid apartment, lined with fine Gobelin 
tapestry, representing subjects from our Saviour’s life,-opening into a 
still grander hall, furnished in a similar manner, but more resplendent 
with gold and colours, where, under a canopy of crimson velvet, the 
popes give audience to crowned heads and magnates of the highest rank. 
The ‘chairs are of wood and without cushions, as no one, of whatever 
rank, is permitted a more comfortable pose while in the presence of his 
holiness, who is, however, himself accommodated with a most luxurious 
“‘poltrona” (literally an idle-chair). Conspicuous in every room are 
placed one if not two superbly carved crucifixes of gold, ebony, ivory, 
and precious gems ; striking mementoes in these gilded saloons. Next in 
order comes another audience-room, of smaller dimensions, but. still 
superb; and so on and on to a snug little boudoir, or writing-room, 
where the Pope’s seat is still prepared under a velvet canopy, in an im- 
mense arm-chair, before a table on which stands a large crucifix. 
Shelves surround the room, curtained with crimson silk ; that colour also 
prevailing in ‘the Pope’s bedroom—a nice quiet little room where the 
vicar of Christ:upon earth lays him down to.rest on a small iron bedstead, 
screened with curtains of red silk. Two or three diminutive chests of 
drawers, a sofa, and a few chairs, constitute all the furniture. A beni- 
toire for holy water hangs against the wall, a prie-dieu desk for private 
devotion; and some crucifixes and religious ornaments complete the 
arrangements of the room. Nothing can be more simple ; it would rival 
in:plainness the bedroom of the great Duke at Walmer. It may not be 
generally known that Pius began life as a soldier, and belonged for 
many years to the Guardia Nobile, whose especial province is to guard 
the person of ‘the pontiff, whom they never quit day or night, reposing 
outside the door of his chamber. The late Pope, Gregory, perceiving 
his voeation for a religious life, advised Pius to renounce the military 
career, which he accordingly did, and was ordained a priest, taking part 
soon after in a missionary expedition in South America. Perhaps few 
modern popes have known as much of real practical work—a day-life— 
as Pius. I have before mentioned the charming and benignant ex- 
pression of his countenance. His features are good, and although 
beaming with unmistakable kindness, convey nothing vulgar or trivial : 
it is a fine, solid-looking head, with grey hair cut a la Titus, particu- 
larly adapted to sculpture. Still, in marble one misses the placid and 
affectionate expression of his black eyes, diffusing a calm peacefulness 
which must be even felt by those most inclined to dispute his influence. 
In manner he is kind, though quiet and reserved. He rises at half-past 
six in the morning, and, what is extraordinary in an Italian, shaves 
himself, disliking unnecessary attendance. His toilet over, he says mass 
alone in his private chapel, and hears another in public afterwards. 
This is to Pius the most solemn and important act of his life. At half- 
past eight he has fulfilled his pontifical duties and fortified his.soul by 
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rayer and communion. His mind is now free and disengaged for the 
om of the day. A light breakfast of coffee and a few biscuits 
follows, according to the Italian fashion, and then begin his various 
avocations—Maestri di Camera, Camerieri Segreti, ministers of state, 
cardinals, prefects, and ambassadors, now crowd the antechambers, and 
are received by him without distinction. 

One touching little trait of sympathy for his people struck me while 
surveying his bed-chamber. During the two years of his popularity, 
and when he was styled, even by the people, “ Liberal,” the favourite 
tricolor republican colours of the people were green, red, and white. 
The Pope wore them, the people loved them—they were a sacred symbol 
of his love for their cause, and his desire to meet the political wishes of 
his subjects. After the grand sconvolgimento, the entrance of Garibaldi, 
the siege, and the subsequent return of Pius, it was declared a political 
crime to wear those colours—women having them in their bonnets were 
subject to arrest—red, green, and white, became an emblem of anarchy 
intolerable to the existing government. Conceive my surprise when I 
saw every window in the Quirinale Palace—that palace the scene of the 
Pope’s flight, and where he first experienced the undeserved and bitter 
loss of popular favour—hung ostentatiously with these colours—even to 
his bed-room—not looking old or faded, but fresh and bright as were 
once his hopes! 

After passing long suites of rooms we reached the Pope’s dining-room 
—a quite unadorned apartment, where he eats alone under the eternal 
baldacchino, with a crucifix placed opposite. Ever since the too worldly 
repasts of Leo X. it has been etiquette for the popes to dine alone, in the 
most simple and frugal manner. It is the highest honour for reigning 
sovereigns to be admitted to their table, and one rarely accorded. At Cas- 
tello, or elsewhere, during the villeggiatura, when etiquette is somewhat 
relaxed, a few cardinals and prelates sometimes, but rarely, are invited. 
Pius’s dinner is said only to cost one scudo (about 5s.), and to be discussed 
in twenty minutes, during which short time he converses with the secretary 
of state. After dinner, like a true Italian, the Pope retires to his room 
and takes a short siesta, after which he drives out, when without the walls 
alighting to walk on the public road. 

The windows of the Quirinale overlook the delicious gardens sloping 
down the steep sides of Monte Cavallo, divided into stately walks by deep 
clipped hedges of yew and evergreen oak, bordered by statues and 
Termini, bright fountains and jets d’eau enlivening the centre of each 
division, among: parterres of flowers. Under the dark cypress groves 
and ilex trees a perpetual coolness reigns; massive sculptured terraces 
edge the hill, and descend in long flights of steps to sequestered spots, in a 
shrubbery below, where the winding paths conduct to springs and cascades 
gushing from the rocky banks—an elegant, though somewhat gloomy, 
plaisance, well adapted to the tonsured grandees for whose enjoyment it 
is formed. In many of the rooms there are some good pictures, princi- 
pally of the Decadence; but I was particularly struck by the principal 
chapel, painted entirely in fresco by Guido and Albano—it is quite a 
little bijou—so fresh and glowing one might fancy the colours but of 
yesterday. A large altar-piece of the Madonna with the Angel is, to my 
thinking, one of the most perfect and exquisite works of Guido, although 
Rome boasts such matchless and numerous specimens of his skill. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


DUELLING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE were many circumstances which tended to make duels more 
frequent in the last century than they are at present. The inefficiency 
of the watch, the unlighted state of the streets, the proximity of fields 
and secluded places to the city and west-end, the fashion of wearing 
swords and hangers, the immoderate taste for gambling, the practice of 
drinking deeply, even in good society, the violence and acrimony of poli- 
tical feeling, the frequency of intrigues and amours in fashionable life, 
—all, doubtless, contributed to swell the list of murders which were per- 
petrated under the name of duels. 

Did the stranger who sat opposite to you in the coffee-house differ 
from you in opinion ; did the blacklegs, with whom you had just lost a 
few thousands at faro, after cozening you out of your estate, jeer you 
upon venturing no more ; did your friend refuse to acknowledge the 
supremacy of your mistress over his, there was no other remedy than a 
duel, and a duel was accordingly ‘‘ got up,” and fought—frequently in 
the room even where the dispute arose—as in the following instance, 
which we copy from a newspaper of 1770: 

“ As Mr. C was yesterday passing the Adelphi coffee-house, he 
was met by Mr. L——, with whom he had had a slight dispute the day 
before, in which some offensive words had been used. Mr. C dragged 
him into the coffee-room, and, locking the door, handed him a loaded 
pistol, and pointing one himself, desired him to fire. The pistols being 
discharged without effect, Mr. C drew his sword, and called on Mr. 
L—— to defend himself, but the report of the pistols and the clashing 
of the weapons attracting the attention of a club which was assembled 
in the adjoining room, the door was broken open, and the combatants 
were separated without further injury.” 

The peculiar notions of the age rendered a duel almost a necessary 
resentment of an affront, punishment of an injury, or settlement of a 
dispute. What says Dr. Johnson ? “ He, then, who fights a duel does 
not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence, to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being driven 
out of society. I could wish there were not that superfluity of senti- 
ment, but while such notions prevail no doubt a man may lawfully fight 
aduel.” Here, then, we have the least chivalrous of philosophers giving 
a specious justification of this barbarous practice, and allowing the law- 
fulness of murder when it was necessary to preserve a man’s station in 
society ! 

A duel at this time was “open to persons of limited means,” as the 
advertisements would say. ‘There was no outlay required in the purchase 
of hair-triggered pistols; no expensive trip to Wimbledon-common or 
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Wormwood-scrubbs. A sword was always ready at hand, and the green 
fields and retired lanes were close to Charing-cross, and an angry par- 
tisan, a ruined gamester, or a heated bacchanalian were converted into 
a mutilated corpse in less time than is now occupied in choosing a place 
of rendezvous. A ‘half-pay officer, ora retired captain who “had a taste 
that way,” although frequently a stranger to both the parties concerned, 
would 1 thn come forward to offer his services to either of them as 
second, and while the drowsy watchman was slumbering on his post, a 
mortal wound was often given and received in this way in the very streets 
of London. 

A duel was not of ‘much use even to the penny-a-liner, it was too 
common an event. Each paltry squabble was decided by:a duel; every 
frivolous dispute was followed by a combat; and the persons who had 
been discussing some political question in the coffee-room, staking their 
property at the gaming-table, or toasting their respective mistresses at 
the banquet, scarcely considered their discussion, or their game, or their 
evening’'s amusement. concluded until they ‘had “‘ crossed swords” in the 
nearest ‘meadow. Can we look through a single :novel written in the 
eighteenth century, and illustrating its manners, without finding at least 
a brace of duels in it? It was the fashion for friends to run each other 
through the body, and the occurrence was, perhaps, reported in the papers 
next day (perhaps not noticed at all), not as it would be now-a-days, 
headed “Horrible Tragedy !” and emblazoned ‘in large type and gar- 
nished with notes of exclamation, but concisely stated as a matter of 
ordinary occurrence, to the effect that Mr. So-and-so and Mr. Suchea- 
one having had an altercation respecting a celebrated toast, they had 
fought in Such-and-such fields, when Mr. Such-a-one was mortally 
wounded by a thrust from his adversary’s sword. What, for instance, 
ean read colder or tamer than the following paragraph from ‘the ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Monthly Intelligencer” of the Zendon Magazine of August, 
1735 ?— 

‘“ Thursday, 7th.—About six this morning a duel was fought near the 
Horse Guard-house at Kensington, between James ‘Lee, of the county of 
Salop, Esq., and Jonathan Andrews, Esq.,.an ensign in Colonel Reed’s 
regiment of foot at Gibraltar; when, after several passes, the former 
received a slight wound in his left breast, and the other was run through 
his body, and died on the spot. Mr. Andrews gave the challenge, and 
they fought at first in the Privy Garden; but Mr. Lee’s sword being 
broke, they were parted, and went home ‘to their lodgings, which was in 
the same house. Mr. Andrews would not rest, but challenged him-again, 
and»so met his fate.” 

A ‘more amusing report in the Westminster Journal of February the 
19th, 1774, shows how.general was'the resort to weapons offensive among 
ali classes to settle disputes, but, inthis case, we have the pistol elected 
umpire instead of the sword : 

_ “ Wednesday a duel was fought behind Montague House, between two 
Journeymen lace-weavers. The combatants entered the field, accom- 
panied by their seconds, when, the usual ceremonies being gone through, 
one of the parties discharged his pistol, the ball ‘from which took away 
part of the sleeve of his antagonist’s coat; and then, like a man of 
courage, without waiting for the fire being returned,:made the best of his 
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way off the field. The quarrel began at a publie-house, about the mode 
of cooking a dish of sprats, one insisting on having them fried, and the 
other on having them broiled. With the assistance of some friends, the 
sum of three shillings was raised to proeure the use of pistols to decide 
this important contest. To such a pitch is the most honourable profes- 
sion of duelling arrived !” 

Verily we should think these worthy weavers had “other fish to:fry” 
than to get into a broil suited only to their betters! Sueh disputes as 
these, got up in such a way, in such a place, and on such a subject, 
might naturally be considered deserving such a mode of adjustment, and 
society could have spared either of the two fools engaged.in this rencontre. 
But such valuable lives as Sheridan’s, Fox’s, Pitt’s, Wilkes’s, Kemble’s, 
and Castlereagh’s, were more than once jeopardised in the same foolish 
manner. In fact there was scarcely, we should say, a single man of the 
century who had made himself eminent in letters, art, science, or politics, 
who had not fought his one or more duels. 

These weavers ‘had selected the aristocratic duel grounds ‘ behind 
Montague House,” which, together with Hyde Park, were the general 
scenes of rencontres in high life. In the latter, the Duke of Hamilton 
and the infamous Lord Mohun fought and fell, and the seconds, Hamil- 
ton and Macartney, were wounded, in the memorable duel of November, 
1712 (fought in the presence of many unmoved spectators), of which 
Swift writes to Stella: ‘‘ The duke was helped to the Cake-house, by the 
ring in Hyde Park, where they fought, and died.on the grass before 
they could reach the house.” 

But these “ ceremonious duels,” asa modern writer says, with a levity 
hardly consistent with the subject, “to which men were formally invited 
some time beforehand, and in which more guests than two participated,” 
were scarcely of more frequent occurrence than the “ offhand duels— 
impromptu exertions of that species of lively humour.” 

“‘ Horace Walpole, senior, quarrelled with a gentleman in the House 
of Commons, and they fought at the stair foot. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth stepped out of a dining-parlour in the “Star and Garter” 
Tavern, in Pall Mall, and fought by the light of a bedroom candle in an 
adjoining apartment. More than one duel occurred in Pall Mall itself.” 

So says—and says truly—Charles Knight, in that delightful collection 
of anecdotes and historical facts relating to past and present ‘“‘ London.” 

Many a high-minded and honourable man fell in as paltry a quarrel 
as could be conceived. Much noble blood soaked into the fields of 
Islington and Pancras in a miserable cause ; an idle word, a hasty censure, 
a thoughtless jest, must all be blotted out in blood! And, although the 
blood that was shed was sufficient to wash away the words that had pro- 
voked it, they still remained unrefuted. Courage of this sort, foolhardi- 
ness, recklessness, or mere bombast, could neither sustain a falsehood nor 


support a truth! 


STATE OF THE ROADS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Ir may be as well to prepare the reader’s mind for a description of the 
perils of the country roads, by first inquiring what :was the eondition of 
the streets of London. Gay assists us in forming a tolerable estimate of 
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their appearance. It was only in the leading thoroughfares that the 
passengers were protected from the waggons and cars by ranges of stout 
, which left barely room for two persons to pass abreast, and in some 
instances, where the eccentric architecture of the houses had placed some 
abutments upon the path, there was scarcely room for one. The path, 
so formed, was none of the best ; the waterspouts discharged a torrent of 
water, in rainy weather, from the projecting eaves upon the heads of the 
passers-by (for umbrellas it was considered outlandish and effeminate to 
earry until the century had passed its third quarter), while the stones 
under their feet were so rough and uneven that, as Gay assures us, 


Each stone will wrench th’ unwary step aside. 
Outside the posts it was not safe to venture : 


Though expedition bids, yet never stray 

Where no ranged posts defend the rugged way, 
Here laden carts with thundering waggons meet, 
Wheels clash with wheeis, and bar the narrow street. 


Such confusion is not witnessed in all the increased traffic of modern 
London; the roadways are wider, better paved and drained, and better 
regulations are enforced, and the vehicles themselves are of a less lumber- 
ing construction ; so that such an accident as Gay describes is not of 
every day occurrence in all its horrors: - 


I’ve seen a beau, in some ill-fated hour, 

When o’er the stones chok’d kennels swell the shower, 
In gilded chariot loll; he with disdain 

Views spattered passengers all drenched in rain. 

With mud filled high the rumbling cart draws near— 
Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer ! 

The dustman lashes on with spiteful rage, 

His ponderous spokes thy painted wheel engage ; 
Crushed is thy pride—down falls the shrieking beau— 
The slabby pavement crystal fragments strew ; 

Black floods of mire th’ embroidered coat disgrace, 
And mud enwraps the honours of his face. 


The coaches, too, often got “set” in the “ channels” that ran down the 
middle of the streets; but a still worse danger was the unguarded 
excavation, or unlighted heap of stones, 


Where a dim gleam the paly lantern throws 

O’er the mid pavement, heapy rubbish grows, 

Or arched vaults their gaping jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common sewers descend. 

Oft, by the winds extinct, the signal lies, 

Or, smothered in the glimmering socket, dies, 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne ; 

In the wide gulf, the shatter’d coach o’erthrown 
Sinks with the snorting steeds; the reins are broke, 
And from the crackling axle flies the spoke. 


A pleasant picture, truly! But it was not exaggerated: Smith, in his 
“‘ History of Westminster,” says that, in Saint Margaret’s-street, pales 
were “placed, four feet high, between the footpath and coach-road, to 
preserve the passengers from injury, and from being covered with the 
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mud which was splashed on all sides in abundance ;” and, up till 1750, 
the ways to the'Houses of Parliament “ were in so miserable a state, that 
fagots were thrown into the ruts on the days in which the king went to 
Parliament, to render the passage of the state coach more easy.” 

If such were the state of the streets of the metropolis, our readers will 
be curious to know what was the state of the country roads, Fortunately 
we are enabled to gratify that curiosity, by quoting a complete survey of 
the roads made by Arthur Young, the agriculturist, in 1767; but, as 
there had, no doubt, even then been great improvements effected in them, 
we will mention some circumstances which will throw a little light upon 
their condition in the earlier part of the century. 

In December, 1703, Charles III., King of Spain, slept at Petworth, 
on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, and Prince George of Den- 
mark went to meet him there, by desire of the queen. In the narrative 
of the journey given by one of the prince’s attendants, we find the fol- 
lowing curious particulars : 

“We set out at six in the morning, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, 
and did not get out of the coaches (save only when we were overturned, 
or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our journey’s end. “Twas a 
hard service for the prince to sit fourteen hours in the coach that day, 
without eating anything, and passing through the worst ways I ever saw 
in my life. We were thrown but once indeed in going, but our coach 
—which was the leading one—and his highness’s body coach would have 
suffered very much, if the nimble boors of Sussex had not frequently 
powed it or supported it with their shoulders from Godalming almost to 
Petworth ; and the nearer we approached the duke’s (Somerset) house 
the more inaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the way 
cost us six hours to conquer them; and, indeed, we had never done it if 
our good master had not several times lent us a pair of horses out of his 
own coach, whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for him.” On 
the next morning they returned from Petworth, by way of Guildford, to 
Windsor. But the attendant writes: ‘“‘I saw him (the prince) no more 
till I found him at supper at Windsor, for there we were overturned (as 
we had been once before the same morning), and broke our coach. My 
Lord Delaware had the same fate, and so had several others.” 

This same road, from Petworth to Guildford, appears to have con- 
tinued in this condition for some time after King Charles and Prince 
George of Denmark floundered through it, for, in the Courter newspaper 
of September the 10th, 1824, we find the following anecdote : 

“In the time of Charles (surnamed the Proud), Duke of Somerset, 
who died in 1748, the roads in Sussex were in so bad a state that, in 
order to arrive at Guildford from Petworth, travellers were obliged to 
make for the nearest point of the great road leading from Portsmouth to 
London. This was a work of so much difficulty as to occupy the whole 
day, and the Duke had a house at Guildford, which was regularly used 
as a resting-place for the night by any of his family travelling to London. 
A manuscript letter from the servant of the duke, dated from London, 
and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints the latter that his grace 
intended to go from London thither on a certain day, and directs that 
‘the keepers and persons who knew the holes and the sloughs must 
come to meet his grace with lanthorns and long poles, to help him on 


his way.” 
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In 1726 Pope was upset only a mile from Twickenham, as he returned 
from Lord Bo e's house at Dowley, in his lordship’s coach-and- 
six, when, finding the bridge at Whitton broken down, he had to pass 
through the-river, and the coach setting in a hole was overturned, and 
Pope~“ had ‘like to-have been drowned,” as one of his friends writes in 
the peculiar phrase ofthe times. 

But, to return once more to the Sussex-roads. Daniel de Foe, giving 
an account of' his travels, under the title of ‘‘ A Tour Through Great 
Britain,” by’ a Gentleman (London, 1724), mentions in vol. i. (page 54, 
letter I1.), the followmg anecdotes, @ propos of the roads of Sussex, in 
speaking of the “ prodigious:timber”’ of the county : 

“Sometimes I have seen one tree on a carriage which they call here 
a tug, drawn by two-and-twenty oxen; and, even then, this carried so 
little away, and then thrown down and left for other tugs to take up and 
carry on, that sometimes it is two or three years before it gets to 
Chatham ; for, if once the rains come in, it stirs no more that year, and 
sometimes a whole summer is not dry enough to make the roads 
passable.” 

And again: 

“Going to church at a country village not far from Lewes, I saw an 
ancient lady—and a lady of very good quality I assure you—drawn to 
church in her coach with six oxen ; nor was it done in frolic or humour, 
but mere necessity, the way being’so stiff and deep that no horses could 

in it.” 

e But a more general estimate may be formed from the accounts left 
by Arthur Young. His tour which, as we have stated, was made in 
1767, occupied six weeks, and comprehended all the central counties of 
England, starting from Norfolk and traversing Suffolk, Essex, Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. The work, containing 
a description of this tour in a series of letters, is full of curious agricul- 
tural and statistical information, and incidentally valuable, as containing 
an account of the turnpike roads at that period. The edition we are 
about to quote from is entitled “A Six Weeks’ Tour through the 
Southern Counties of England and Wales,” in one volume octavo. 
“London: Printed for William Nicholl, atthe Paper Mill in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1768.” 

From among his miscellaneous remarks we pick out the following 
passages, which lie scattered through the volume in allusion to the state 
of the several roads over which he passed. The only ones of which he 
could give anything like a favourable report appear to have been, “ that 
from |Salisbury to the other side of Winchester,” “the Great North-road 
to Barnet,” the ‘“ Kentish-Road,” the roads to Chelmsford in Essex, and 
to Uxbridge, and “ the eighteen miles of finished road from Cowbridge, 
in Glamorganshire, to six miles on this side Cardiff;” but, “as to 
all the rest, it is a prostitution of language to call them turnpikes. I 
rank them nearly in the same class with the dark lanes from Billericay 
to Tilbury Fort. Among the bad ones, however, some parts of the road 
from Tetsford to Gloucester are much better than the unmended parts 
from Gloucester to the good road above mentioned. The latter is all 
terrible; much more to be condemned is the execrable muddy road from 
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Bury to Sudbury, in which I was forced to move as slow as in any un- 
mended lane in Wales, for ponds of liquid dirt, and a scattering of loose 
flints, just sufficient to lame every horse that moves near them. As to 
Norfolk, and her natural roads, the boast of the inhabitants, who repeat 
with vanity the saying of Charles II., all that I have to remark is, that 
I know not one mile of excellent road in the whole county.” (Pages 
248 to 251.) 

Of the road from Billericay to Tilbury Fort, which ourauthor seems 
to have borne painfully in mind, he speaks in hearty disgust : 

“Ofall the cursed roads that: ever disgraced this kingdom in the ve 
ages of barbarism, none ever equalled that from Billericay to the King’s 
Head at Tilbury. It is for near ten miles so narrow that a mouse cannot 
pass by any carriage. I saw a fellow creep under his waggon to assist 
me to lift, if possible, my chaise over a hedge. The-ruts are of an in- 
credible depth, and a pavement of diamonds might as well be sought for 
as a quarter. The trees everywhere overgrow the road, so that it is 
totally impervious to the sun except at a few places. And, to add to the 
infamous circumstances that continually occur to plague a traveller, I must 
not forget the eternally meeting with chalk waggons, themselves frequently 
stuck fast, till a collection of them are in the same situation, and twenty 
or thirty horses may be tacked to each other, to draw them out one by one. 
After this description, will you, can you, believe me when I tell you that 
a turnpike was much solicited for by some gentlemen, to lead from 
Chelmsford to the fort at Tilbury Fort, but opposed by the bruins of this 
country, whose horses are torn in pieces with bringing chalk through 
these vile roads; and yet/in this tract are found farmers who cultivate 
above a thousand (pounds) a year, but are perfectly contented with their 
roads.” (Pages 72 and 73.) 

Pardoning what sounds like a Jonathanism of the eighteenth century, 
that the loose flints on the Sudbury road were sufficient to lame “eve 
horse that’ moves near them,” the assertion that on the Tilbury road “a 
mouse cannot pass by any carriage,” is pretty well borne out by the fact 
that the waggoner whom our traveller met could not pass by his own, but 
had to creep under it in order to reach him, and help him with his chaise 
over a hedge while the cart went by. It must have been, we may pre- 
sume, no wider for some considerable distance either way, otherwise one 
of the vehicles would have been backed out, and the desperate alternative 
had recourse to might have been obviated. From his. ridicule of the 
short-sightedness of “the bruins of the country,” it would appear that 
Essex deserved in the eighteenth the reputation it enjoys in the nine- 
teenth century, of bemg the Bceotia of England ; and that the “ Essex 
calves” were as adverse to improvement, and as ignorant and indifferent 
then as now. 

But our author has not yet done with Essex : 

“7 found upon Pine | I took from this place (Chelmsford) to Bury 
that the road to Hedingham is excessive bad; and from Sudbury to 
within two miles of Bury still worse. Their method of mending the last- 
mentioned road I found excessively absurd ; for, in nine parts out of ten, 
the sides are higher than the middle; and the gravel they bring in is 
nothing but a yellow loam with a few stones in it, through which the 
wheels of a light chaise cut as easily as in sand, with the addition of 
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such floods of watery mud as render this road on the whole inferior 
(query, superior) to nothing but an unmended Welsh lane.” (Page 
211.) 

But we must not allow our traveller to expose the whole truth about 
the Essex men and their roads—it would be too unkind ; besides, they 
are pretty well known and estimated at the present day. Let us hear 
what he has to say of the roads in the other home counties—of Bucking- 
hamshire for example : 

“From Wycombe to Stoke the turnpike road declined greatly ; inso- 
much that I could scarcely believe myself in one, for, near Tetford, they 
mend entirely of stone dug out of the hills, which are like quarries, and 
are in large flakes, so that, in those places that are just mended, the 
horse hobbles over them as if afraid of breaking his legs.” (Page 88.) 

‘So much for Buckingham.” Oxfordshire has no better roads ; they 
seem to have been, in fact, much worse: 

“The road (from Tetford to Oxford) is called by a vile prostitution of 
language a turnpike, but christened, I apprehend, by people who know 
not what a road is. It is all of chalk-stone, of which loose ones are 
everywhere rolling about to lame the horses. It is full of holes and ruts, 
very deep, and withal so narrow, that I with difficulty got my chair out 
of the way of the Witney waggons and various machines perpetually 
passing. ‘The tolls are very dear, and vilely unreasonable, considering 
the badness of the roads.” (Page 90.) . . . . “ This road” (from Witney 
to North Leach) ‘ is, I think, the worst turnpike I ever travelled in—so 
bad that it is a scandal to the country. They mend and make with 
nothing but the stone, which forms the understratum, all over, quite from 
Tetford to the other side of Oxford. This stone, which rises in vast flakes, 
would make an admirable foundation for a surface of gravel, but, by 
using it alone and in pieces as large as one’s head, the road is rendered 
most execrable.” (Page 101.) 

We cannot wonder at the frequency of such accidents as the escort of 
Prince George of Denmark met with, on such roads as these, where the 
chaise wheels had to roll over stones, ‘ as large as one’s head”—we can 
only wonder how the horses ever got over them. Here is another splen- 
did road in Gloucestershire : 

“ T was infinitely surprised to find the same stony, hard, rough, and 
cursed roads, miscalled turnpikes, all the way from Gloucester to Newn- 
ham, which is twelve miles. It is all a narrow lane, and most infamously 
stony. It is the same stone as the other side of the Severn, but much 
harder, and, consequently, more jolting and cutting to the horses’ feet : 
nor is it so much a level, but ruts all the way.” (Page 111.) 

It is quite a relief to hear that there was a good road in England at 
this time, after one has made his head and bones ache with the mere 
contemplation of these horrors. Here is one running through parts of 
Wiltshire and Hampshire : 

“ The road from Salisbury to Romsey, and the first four miles from 
thence to Winchester, I found so remarkably good that I made particular 
inquiries concerning their making and mending it. It is many miles as 
level, as firm, and as free from loose stones as the finest garden walk I 
ever beheld, and yet the traffic on it is very great by waggons, but 
scarcely the print of a wheel to be seen, and I really believe there was 
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not a loose stone to make a horse stumble nineteen miles from Salisbury.” 
(Page 172.) 

But as he approached Wales, the hills began to trouble him : 

“* From Newnham to Chepstow, the road continues excessively stony, 
and made in the same vile manner as that from Gloucester. in many 
places the road is so very narrow, that my chaise with difficulty got 
through it without rising on the banks. ‘There is one circumstance 
which would render the best turnpike in England extremely bad to 
travel, and that is the perpetual hills, for you will form a clear idea of them 
if you suppose the (face of the) country to represent the roofs of houses 
joined, and the road to run across them.” (Page 113.) .... ‘* But, my dear 
sir, what am I to say to the roads in this country—the turnpikes, as they 
have the assurance to call them, and the hardiness to make one pay for / > 
From Chepstow to the half-way house, between Newport and Cardiff, they 
continue mere rocky lanes, full of hugeous stones as big as one’s horse, and 
abominable holes. The first from Newport were so detestable, without 
either direction posts or milestones, that I could not persuade myself that 
I was on a turnpike, but had mistook the road, and therefore asked ever 
one I met, who answeted, to my astonishment, ‘ Ye-as.’” (Pages 120 
and 121.) 

In another edition of his Tour, in which he describes the state of the 
road between Preston and Wigan, in 1770, he cannot restrain his 
anger : 

“I know not, in the whole range of language, terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive to describe this infernal highway. Let me most seriously caution 
all travellers who may accidentally purpose to travel this terrible country, 
to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to one but they break 
their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breakings down, They will 
here meet with ruts which I actually measured four feet deep, and floating 
with mud only from a wet summer!” “ What!” he cries, holding up his 
hands, and pakeetng at the thought, ‘ what must it, therefore, be in 
winter?” Ugh! 

If he had pushed as far as North Wales, he would have found, even ai 
that period, excellent roads, when the mountainous character of the coun- 
try was taken into consideration. But we could have wished he had 
visited Lincolnshire, so that we might have heard what kind of roads 
that county then had. We suspect they must have been very bad indeed ; 
or else they have since degenerated instead of improving. From the ac- 
counts, however, which he has given us, it will be observed that not the 
slightest care was bestowed upon the roads, either in providing suitable 
materials to mend them, when such materials were not already upon the 
spot, or to make the most of what the country afforded, and to turn it to 
the best use. 

The general state of the high roads appears, then, to have been even 
worse than that of the cross roads and by-lanes of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Surrey, at the present time. It will also be observed, that the few portions 
of good road described are in counties where the land i is very poor and 
light, and vice versa, thus literally making good the old English proverb, 
‘«‘ There is good land where there is foul way.” 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine of December, 1757, complains 
sadly of “the new turnpike road” from Godalming. On starting from Pet 
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worth, he has to pass ‘“‘ through a street about two hundred yards long, 
full of deep holes, and a precipice on one side of the street,’’ and although 
on passing through a turnpike gate, he proceeds upon “ a firm road,” it 
is only “ full wide enough for any single cart, but, by no means wide 

for two, so that whenever two meet, the one must drive down 
into the mud at the side of the bank, and, as there were no ditches nor 
drains to carry off the standing waters from those flats, they must soon 
be worse than the old clay roads.” A fearful “trench, or ditch,” crosses 
‘“‘ the whole road from side to side about half a mile from the gate.” 
But the worst predicament our traveller got into was at North Chappel, 
five miles from Petworth, where, the road being soaked with a previous 
shower, “ it took my horse up to the belly the second step he on it, 
and, had I not immediately dismounted and clambered up to some bushes, 
I had there been lodged for a season.” 

This reminds us of the case of a medical man who had occasion to take 
a by-road, abounding in bogs and quagmires, in an obscure part of Essex. 
Having arrived at one of the bogs in which his horse sank deeper at every 
step, he called to a boy at a distant farm, and inquired whether there 
was a bottom. The reply was in the affirmative, but as he pro- 
gressed, he found that himself and his steed were likely to be soon swal- 
lowed up in the bog, which continued to get deeper, and he indignantly 
cried out, “ I thought you said there was a good bottom to this road ?” 
“ So there is,” replied the urchin, “ but you have not come to it yet.” 
We presume the same reply would have been given to the correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, (who, by the way, ventured to make his 
journey “after September,” upon being assured that there was a turnpike 
road), and, as he scrambled to some bushes with his horse up to the belly 
in the mire, it might have been some consolation to him to know that 
there was a turnpike road, but he had not come to it yet! 

But nearly all the information we possess of the state of the roads in 
the eighteenth century, is of a period when great improvements had been 
effected, both in the making and mending of them, and the greater part 
of it relates to the turnpike and great leading roads only. What they 
had been at an earlier period of the century, or what the by-roads were 
at that time, we have no means of ascertaining, but we may form a pretty 
correct conjecture, we dare say, of the tremendous difficulties which the 
traveller by them had to encounter. What we know is sufficient to help 
us to a guess at what we do not know, in connexion with this subject. 
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THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 


(CONTINUED FROM “THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 


By tue Avurnor or “ Taz Unnory Wisn.” 


L 


THERE arrived one day at the Chateau de Beaufoy an invitation to 
dine at a neighbour’s house. Madame de Beaufoy declined it for herself, 
saying she was too old for dinner parties, but the rest accepted. Adeline 
de Castella, when the time came, and she entered the carriage that was 
to convey them thither, sat in it, listless and absorbed, for she knew she 
should not there meet Mr. St. John, and the evening to her was now 
worse than lost that was not spent with him. Her mother noticed her 
silence, and inquired if she were ill. 

“Only the headache,” replied Adeline, who had lived long enough 
amongst the English to acquire their common excuse for abstraction. 

“ Maria!” exclaimed’ Mademoiselle de Beaufoy, suddenly addressing 
her sister, “ I declare, there’s Mr. St. John! Where can he be walking 
to in this heat ?” 

Adeline turned and saw him, a thrill of rapture rushing through her 
veins. They returned his greeting, and drove on. 

Where can he be walking to? She surmised—that it was but to 
obtain a glimpse of her as their carriage passed. She was no longer 
pensive: a heightened colour came to her cheek, a brilliancy to her eye, 
and her spirits rose to exaltation. But they sank again at the tame, 
spiritless evening. ‘To others it was gay, not so to her, for her heart 
was far away, and she only cared that it should end and the morrow be 
nearer. No singing, after his voice, brought music to her ear, and the 
dancing was no longer the dancing of other days. Had he been her 
partner, indeed—but as it was—— 

It came to an end at last, and they entered the carriage to go home. 
Madame de Castella and her sister settled themselves to sleep, and to the 
jolting over the uneven French roads. Not so Adeline. As they neared 
the lane which led to the lodge, her breath came fast, and she looked 
anxiously from the carriage, peering into the duskiness of the night. It 
is hard to say what wild thoughts were in her head—that he might be 
there, watching for her, as he had been in the afternoon. But all was 
still and undisturbed, and she sank back in the carriage with a sinking 
of the heart. But in another moment she was again looking out, 
hoping still, hoping on, till they drove into their own gates. Had she 
been of the other sex, or did custom sanction her remaining abroad at 
that hour, she would have waited in the solitude of the open air till 
morning, and been repaid, oh, how richly! by a distant glimpse of the 
vehicle that contained him. She was thinking this, as she ascended 
languidly to her chamber. 

The next day was the birthday of Mademoiselle de Beaufoy, which her 
mother always insisted upon keeping, and a dinner was to be given in 
the evening. M. de Castella was expected to arrive for it from Paris. 
In the course of the day a note was handed to Adeline, and its hand- 
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iting brought a wild flush of pleasure to her cheeks. It was from 
Mr. St. John, stating that he was called to Odesque to meet a friend, 
who would be passing through it on his way to Paris, and he did not 
know whether he could return for dinner. It was but a short note, 
worded as a brother might write to a sister, yet she hung enraptured 
over its few lines and held it to her heart; she almost cried aloud in her 
excess of ecstasy, and stealthily, her cheeks a rosy red, and her face 
turned to the darkest corner of the room, she pressed to her lips its con- 
cluding words—“ Frederick St.John.” The first letter from one we love 
— it is an epoch in life. It stands alone in memory, as the One letter of 
existence, bearing no analogy to the stern real ones of later years. 

The return of M. de Castella, after an absence, had once been a joyous 
event to Adeline. Now, she looked forward to it with indifference. It 
was not that she loved her father less; but other feelings were tame and 
absorbed in this new passion which had sprung up in her heart. The 
day wore on, however, and M. de Castella did not come. 

The last dinner-guest had arrived, and they waited to hear the an- 
nouncement of dinner, but Adeline had looked in vain for Mr. St. John. 
A strange, sick feeling of expectancy had taken possession of her. 
Questions were addressed to her, which she answered:at random, scarcely 
oe their purport. Was another evening to pass without seeing 

im? 

A sudden opening of the door, the servant threw it wide upon its 
ao Adeline caught one glimpse beyond it, and heard the man’s 
words : 

** Monsieur Saint John.” 

She turned, in her agitation, to one who sat next her, and spoke rapid 
sentences to cover it. She did not look, but she felt he had advanced to 
Madame de Beaufoy, now to Madame de Castella, and now he was 
speaking a few whispered words of congratulation to Agnes. She hoped 
he would not come to her just then: her tremor was already too great 
for concealment. Oh, the rapture, the unspeakable rapture that thrilled 
through her whole soul at his presence! That a human being, one like 
ourselves, should cause such ! 

They were pairing off to the dining-room. St John was talking with 
one of the lady guests, and Adeline saw him turn sharply round, as if he 
would have advanced to her. But a wealthy neighbouring proprietor, 
rejoicing in the long-sounding title of Monsieur le Comte Le Coq de 
Monty, took the white tips of Adeline’s gloved fingers within his own. 

But he sat next her: whether by accident or successful manceuvring, 
he sat next her: and, more than once, in the course of the elaborate 
dinner, their hands—¢heir hands !—met, under cover of the table-linen, 
and then all around, save him, were to her as nothing. 

Mr. St. John shone to peculiar advantage in society. Handsome 
without affectation, gay without levity, accomplished without display, 
and possessing, amidst all his high conversational powers, that apt gal- 
lantry and readiness at light phrases which attracts the ear. To witness 
him, thus shining in society, enhanced Adeline’s pride in him; not her 
love, nothing could enhance that. 

Mr. St. John was the last guest to leave, and they went out with him 
on the colonnade, and descended its steps. It was a lovely night. ‘The 
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transition from the hot rooms, with their many lights, to the cool, 4 
atmosphere outside, was inexpressibly grateful, and they walked with him 
to the shrubbery and part of the way down it. Madame de Castella 
suddenly recollected Adeline. 

“It may not be well for you, Adeline, this change to cool air,” she 
said. ‘ Let us run back: who will be in-doors first? Good night, Mr. 
St. John.” 

She turned with Agnes de Beaufoy, and the windings of the shrubbery 
soon hid them from view. Adeline would have followed, but a beloved 
arm had encircled her and held her back, and St. John drew her towards 
him, and snatched the first sweet, tremulous kiss of love. Maidenly 
reserve caused her to draw away from him, otherwise she could have 
wished that kiss to last for ever. ‘ Oh, Frederick! if mamma——” 
was the only agitated rejoinder that came from her lips, and she sped 
away, her hand lingering, to the last, in his. 

“Why, Adeline!” exclaimed her aunt, as she came up, “ lame as I am, 
I can beat you at running.” 

She stood at her chamber-window, looking at the lovely scene outside, 
yet scarcely heeding it, her hands pressed upon her bosom to keep down 
its agitation and its excess of happiness. She glanced up at the starry 
heavens, and wondered if the bliss, promised there, could exceed this of 
earth. She seemed to be realising some ecstatic fairy-dream of her 
childhood. Silently she paced her chamber, unable to rest. She re- 
called his whispered words: she recalled those fleeting moments which 
had been an era in her life: and when she did sink into a wearied 
slumber, it was only to live over again the reality; to dream that that 
light touch of Mr. St. John’s on her lips was present, not past. 

The next morning Madame de Beaufoy was ill: she had an indi- 
gestion, a very favourite malady with the French. Madame de Castella 
was also anxious and uneasy, for no letter had arrived from her husband 
to account for his non-appearance; but she hoped it might come by the 
evening post. 

After dinner Madame de Beaufoy was well enough to sit up and play 
at cards in her dressing-room, her two daughters bearing her company. 
Adeline was down stairs alone, waiting and hoping for Mr. St. John; 
now, standing before a mirror, hastily arranging one or other of her 
drooping curls, glancing, with conscious vanity, at the rich crimson 
which expectancy called to her cheeks; now, stealing to the colonnade, 
and looking and listening. 

Suddenly the room-door opened, and Adeline stepped inside from the 
colonnade, her heart beating wildly. But it was only her mother, who 
began to rummage amongst the silks and worsteds of an Wwory basket. 
“‘ Only her mother!” How full of ingratitude is the heart to those who 
have cherished us from infancy, when this all-potent passion for a stranger 
takes root in it! 

“¢ Adeline,” said Madame de Castella, ‘‘ your aunt has mislaid her green 
floss-silk, Will you look in my work-box ?” 

Adeline unlocked the box, found the silk, and handed it to her mother, 
when again the door opened, and this time her pulse did not quicken in 
vain. It was Mr. St. John. 

“IT am glad to see Madame de Beaufoy is better,” he observed, as he 
came in. ‘She nodded to me from her dressing-room.” 
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“Qh yes, ‘thank you. Ah! here’s news at last!” exclaimed Madame 
de Castella, as the old Spanish servant, Silva, entered with a letter. 
And, with a “pardon” to Mr. St. John, she broke the seal. 

“‘'M. de Castella says something has occurred to detain him,” she ex- 

i skimming its contents. *‘He will mot be here for a week. 

"sa message for you, Adeline.” 

She looked up, half frightened. 

“Your papa desires his love to you, and———You are quite a family 
friend now, Mr. St. John,” broke off Madame de Castella, turning to him, 
‘go Ido not hesitate to speak before you. And I dare say the subject 


is not unknown to you.” 

St. John bowed. 

“ Your papa’s love, Adeline, and when he comes, he shall bring M. De 
la Chasse with him. You are no doubt aware, Mr. St. Jolm, of the 
position the Baron holds, relative to our family—to Adeline.” 

Another bow from Mr. St. John. 

*‘T must ask you to excuse me for half an hour,” proceeded Madame 
de Castella. ‘ My mother, when not well, is a little exacting. I will be 
down as soon as I.can. Adeline, do your best to entertain Mr. St. John.” 

St. John closed the door after Madame de Castella, and returned to 
Adeline. She was leaning against the window-frame for support, pale 
and trembling, a livid look of despair settled on her features. St. John 
wound his arm round her, and became himself her support. He called 
her by the most endearmg names, he pressed the sweetest kisses on her 
face, he besought her not thus to give way to despair, he assured her 
there was no cause to do so, for that never, never should she be any 
other’s than his. F 

He had been silent hitherto, at least.so far as words went, but that was 
over now. He spoke of his plans and prospects; of the omen, the 
consent of M. de Castella ‘to their union. He pictured their future home 
in the favoured land of his birth, the land to which she was so much 
attached ; and Adeline, as she listened to his soothing words, became re- 
assured: she almost felt, as she stood there, clasped unresistingly to his 
side, that no power on earth should avail to separate them. Long before 
Madame de Castella returned to the room, words, which no time could 
obliterate, at least in Aer heart, had been spoken. They had betrothed 
themselves, each to the other, less formally, but oh how much more to 
the purpose, than in that other betrothal in which-she had borne a part. 


Il. 


ONE morning a letter was delivered at Madame de Nino’s, specially 
addressed to that renowned preceptress herself, and written by Madame 
de Castella. It contained an invitation for two of her pupils to spend a 
dew weeks at the Chiteau de Beaufoy, Miss Carr and Rose Darling. 

Madame took the news into school after morning class, with a sealed 
note from Adeline to each of the two young ladies, which urged, in 
nervous, anxious terms, their acceptance of the invitation. I will say one 
thing for Madame de Nino’s school—bad as the soup and bouilli were, 
she never opened the girls’ letters. With regard to Miss Darling, 
announced Madame, as her mother was now sojourning in the town, it 
was for that lady to accept or decline the invitation, as she judged 
proper; but Miss Carr-could not be allowed to aceept it: it was her last 
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term at school, and if she went out then, she would lose her chance of 


the 

Carr was too old to care for school~prizes, and she was anxious 
to know what was going on at the chateau, so she wrote to her friends in 
England for their consent, and obtained it Madame a 


They were to start on the W. , and the previous 
both went to spend with Moa. Darlin, Captain fn Darling had wey wr pr 
from En ems de hahdinmaonheteieainde Rove looked very 
shay wit het tevathhdes they had not met since he left Boulogne 

autumn, after Rose’s trip with him in the fishing-boat. Mise, Dering 
was a pleasant ccuniennr geptadanaeae ee 
such a one as Rose will make in time. RasnaiebGineteierte 

The two elder daughters were there, rather staid ladies in manner, ies 
and seven-and-twenty. Rose was ee ie in hot water with them, for they 
were shocked at her wildness: applied to her various sorts of hard 
names, and she, tin “ old maids” to their faces, and to 
the school. 

“ What St. John is that?” suddenly exclaimed Captain Darling, 
hearmg Rose mention Mr. St, John’s name. 

“ Se John of Castle- Wafer.” 

“ Frederick, or the elder brother ?” 

* Frederick.” 

“Oh! to be sure,” remarked Captain Darling. “ You could not have 
met the other, for he never stirs out of his home from January to De- 
cember. Where did you say you met him ?” 

“« At the Castellas,” returned Rose. “Do you know him, Frank ?” 

“What a question! As if everybody did not know Fred St. John! 
The Misanthrope—the title the world compliments the other with—I 
have only heard of. It is all up, I believe, between Fred and the old 
one.” 

“ Old one!” repeated Rose. “ Do you allude to his father?” 

“His father died when Fred was in petticoats,” returned po cme 
Darling. “His brother is old enough to be his father, and he had the 
‘ broughtings up’ of Fred.” 

“Is he rich—Frederick ?” 

“Rich in debts. Master Fred had as pretty a patrimony when he 
came of age, three or four years ago, as one could wish for. I should 
like to drop into its fellow to-morrow. But he went the pace, to perfec- 
tion: and he is one of those easy, good-natured fools, whose lips can’t 
form the word No to a petitioner, be it friend or stranger. The sums 
he got eased of by borrowers, none can tell. ‘The fellow’s mad after 
paintings, too; raving about ‘high art,’ and the like; and, what with 
squandering good money in buying specimens of the Old Masters, and 
lavishing help upon modern ones, which he was quite ready to do, let 
them be ever so obscure, and dancing half over the world picture- 
galleries, that no sober man would Ae a mile to see, Master Fred got 
cleared out, and into the hands of the Jews. One can’t help liking the 
fellow, though, in the midst of it.” 

«“ But St. John of Castle-Wafer has heaps of money,” returned Rose. 

* Rich as Croesus. But there has been a blow-up between them ; 
though they say he loved Fred as the apple of his eye. I don’t know 
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any particulars: I have not dro across Fred since. England’s too 
peso hold him, I fancy—to er sorrow of Sarah Beauclere.” 

“Sarah Beauclerc!” interrupted Rose, quickly. ‘One of those 

girls in Eaton-place, Frank?” 
“No, no; the other 1! of the family. Daughter of General Beau- 
clerc.” 
“Oh! I remember now,” cried Rose. “One of the loveliest girls 
living.” 

“St John seemed to think so, for he was ever after her. A more 
decided case of flirtation I never saw. But Fred’s used to that. He is 
just the man for it. Half the women are mad after him.” 

*‘ Flirtation’s nothing,” rejoined Rose, impatiently. “ But was it 
serious between him and Sarah Beauclerc ?” 

** How should I know ?” retorted Captain Darling. ‘‘ The world said 
it was. Budd, of ours, who has the credit for being at the top and tail 
of everybody’s business, affirmed there was never anything in it. But 
we thought he was jealous, and wanted to make up to the girl himself.” 
Rose dropped her cross-questioning and fell into a reverie. 

The catia has probably little difficulty in divining that Rose and 
Carr were summoned to the chateau at the instigation of Adeline. 
As the time approached that was to bring her father and the Baron de la 
Chasse, Adeline’s fears and suspense became intolerable. She knew her 
father’s haughty, unbending character, his keen sense of honour. He 
would be the last to force her into an unpalatable union, and, had Adeline 
expressed the slightest repugnance when it was first proposed, the affair 
would have been at an end. But she had cheerfully consented to it; the 
writings of betrothal were signed on both sides, and M. de Castella’s word 
and honour pledged. Never, Adeline feared, would he allow that be- 
trothal, that word to be broken; never would he consent to entertain pro- 
for her from another. 

Now, that her eyes were opened, she saw how fearfully blind and 
hazardous had been the act by which she consented to become the wife 
of the Baron de la Chasse, a personal stranger. There are thousands, 
besides Adeline de Castella, who consent in the same unconscious haste, 
and know not what they do, until it is too late. It is gratifying to a 

oung gitl’s vanity to receive an offer of marriage ; to anticipate an esta- 

lishment of her own; to leave her companions behind. Marriage is to 
her a sealed book, and she is.eager to penetrate its mysteries. If a voice 
from a judicious friend, or a still small voice in her own conscience should 
whisper a warning to wait, to be sure she is on the right path ere she 
enter its enclosures irrevocably, both are thrust aside unheeded. So the 
wedding-day comes surely on, and soon the once eager, careless girl 
awakes to her position, and beholds herself as she really is—sacrificed. 
She is the wife of one whom she cannot love ; worse still, perhaps not 
respect, now she knows him intimately: there is no sympathy between 
them ; not a feeling, not a taste, it may be, in common. But the sacri- 
fice was of her proper choosing, and she must abide by it: deliberately, 
of her own free will, she tied herself to him, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, until death shall them part. She has linked herself to 
him by a chain which divides her from the rest of the world; every 
thought of her heart belongs, of right, to him ; she is his companion and 
no other’s, and must obey his behests; at uprising and down-sitting, at 
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the daily meals and in the midnight chamber, she is his, his own, for 
evermore. This fate would have been Adeline de Castella’s had she not 
met with Mr. St. John. Without casting a thought to the future, a 
regret to the past, she consented to go to the altar with M. de la Chasse. 
He was indifferent to her, but so were all others, and she saw not that 
indifference in its true colours. She understood it now. 

A strong presentiment overshadowed Adeline that the first broaching 
of the subject of Mr. St. John to her father would be the signal for their 
separation. She therefore wrung a promise from her lover that he 
would be, for the present, silent ; that during this visit of the baron’s, 
which was to last but a few days, he should continue to appear as he did 
now—an acquaintance only. St. John fell in with her wish, condition- 
ally: he had private reasons, which he explained to Adeline, for not 
wishing to make his proposals for her yet; but he must be guided, he 
observed, by the conduct of the baron. “If he should begin to treat you 
as a lover, Adeline,” he exclaimed, “I should fling prudence to the 
winds and step between you.” 

“Oh! Frederick, she answered, her cheek a burning red, “ endear- 
ments—tender speeches—are not known in France, in our class of 
society. Of that, there is no fear. The baron will be as politely cere- 
monious to me as he would be to the greatest stranger.” 

‘7 shall hate to see him even speaking with you, Adeline,” was Mr. 
St. John’s remark. “Of course there will be o portunity for that, and 
special opportunity, he being the only visitor in the house. 

‘‘ What a blessing,” thought Adeline, “if we could invite some guests 
while he is here!—it would be easy, then, never to find myself alone 
with him.” As she spoke, an idea, like a ray of light, flashed into her 
mind—why not send for her two old favourite schoolfellows? She peti- 
tioned her mother to invite them, and, as the reader has seen, it was done, 

Late in the afternoon of as hot and brilliant a day as the sun of July 
ever shone upon, the carriage, containing Rose Darling and Miss Carr, 
which had been sent to Odesque to meet them, drew up at the chateau, 
in the very jaws of the lions. Mary Carr looked out. There, on the 
broad steps where she had last seen him, looking as if not an hour had 
passed over his head since, stood Mr. St. John. 

He assisted them to alight, and Adeline ran out to receive them, so 
charmingly lovely in her white morning dress and pink ribbons. Ma- 
dame de Castella also came, and, after a cordial welcome, ordered the 
coachman to speed back with haste to Odesque, or he would not be in 
time for the arrival of the Paris train. “I expect my husband M. de la 
Chasse,” she explained, addressing her visitors. 

Mary Carr involuntarily looked at Adeline. She met the gaze, and a 
burning crimson rushed over her face and neck. Was it at being re- 
minded of the baron’s approaching presence, or did the recollection of 
Miss Carr's last parting warning occur to her ? 

A little while was given to refreshment, and then the young ladies 
retired to their rooms, to unpack and dress for dinner. Before six, the 
party had reassembled, including Mr. St. John. They were in the yellow 
drawing-room (salon jaune), for that overlooked the approach to the 
chateau, though it was a room kept for ceremony and rarely used. 
The travellers were momentarily expected, and Adeline was pale with 


agitation. 
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“ See, see!” exclaimed old Madame de Beaufoy, hobbling to the win- 
dow. “is not that the carriage ?—far off, there—at the turn by the 
windmill.” 

It was the carriage; and it came speedily on: the aged eyes were the 
quickest after all. ‘Two dusty-looking figures were in it, for they rode with 
it open. Madame de C and her sister hastened to the hall to re- 
ceive the travellers, and the old lady thrust her head out at one of the 
windows, as far as she could stretch it. Adeline had risen in agitation, 
and was leaning on the back of a chair, evidently for support. Her very 
lips were white. Mr. St. John advanced and bent over her. 

‘* My dearest love,” he whispered, “you are ill, and 1 dare not pro- 
tect you as I could wish. Be under no apprehension of any unwelcome 
scene with him, for sooner than suffer it I will declare all.” 

He took up a flacon of eau de Cologne, and saturated her handker- 
chief with it. Mary Carr was looking on. She could not hear his 
words, but she marked his low, earnest voice, his looks, his actions; and 
saw how it was, from that hour. ‘There will be tribulation in the 
house, ere this shall be over!” she mentally exclaimed: but she did not 
anticipate the deep tribulation that was indeed to come. 

The baron did not make his appearance till he had been to his dress- 
ing-room. He looked very presentable when he came in, though his 
hair was shorter than ever, and the curled-out corners of his yellow 
moustache were longer. His greeting of Adeline was in this fashion * 
advancing quickly towards her, until he came within three paces, he 
there made a dead stand-still, and placing his feet in the first position, 
as dancing-masters say, slowly bowed his head down nearly to the 

und, and an ceremonious words, “ hoped he had the honour of finding 
mademoiselle in perfect health.” That was all: he did not presume 
even to touch her hand: as Adeline once said, any such familiarity 
would, in French society, be deemed the perfection of bad taste. Rose 
just smothered a scream of delight when she saw the bow, and gave Mr. 
St. John such a pinch on the arm, to make him look, that the place was 
blue for days afterwards. But what a bow St. John received the baron 
with, when they were introduced—distant, haughty, and self-conscious ; 
conscious of his own superiority. Certainly, in outward appearance, 
there was a wide contrast, and Mr. St. John, on this particular evening, 
seemed quite aware of his own gifts of mind and person. De la Chasse 
was superbly dressed : a blue satin vest, curiously-fine linen, all lace and 
embroidery, with various other et cxteras. St. John was in his slight 
mourning attire; black clothes, a plain white waistcoat, and not a bit of 
finery about him; but he looked, as Rose Darling said, fit for a prince. 

Dinner was announced. ‘The Baron de la Chasse advanced to the 
aged mistress of the house, St. John to Madame de Castella, and Signor 
de Castella to Rose. Miss de Beaufoy, Adeline, and Mary Carr, went 
m er. It wasa formal dinner, and Adeline was sick at heart. 

It happened, the following morning, that the three young ladies and 
the ‘baron were in the west drawing-room—the one, you may remem- 
ber, opening on the colonnade—but the conversation flagged. De la 
Chasse, though a sensible man, did not shine in that flowing, ready style 
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of conversation, so easy to Mr. St. John, and Adeline seemed spiritless. 
Carr quitted the room, and went up-stairs to her chamber, but 
before she had been there five minutes, Rose came dancing in. 

“* Where have you left Adeline ?” inquired Miss Carr. 

“‘ Where you did—with the baron. “I thought I might be de trop, 
and so came away. It is not pleasant to reflect that you may be 
—— a scene, all tenderness and sweetmeats, as Charlotte Singleton 

s it.” 

‘*‘ Absurd, Rose! Remember we are in France.” 

Much cared Rose for any reproof. “I say, Mary,” she went on, 
“‘don't you think there’s something up with St. John and. Adeline ? 
Did you see him whispering last night to her at the piano, while he was 
pretending to be turning over for me? It’s satisfactory to have two 
strings to one’s bow.” : 

At this moment in rushed Adeline, in high excitement. 

“‘ Mary! Rose !—Rose! dear Mary! never you leave me alone with 
that man again! Promise it—promise it to me!” 

“What is it? What has he done?” they cried, in excessive asto- 
nishment. 

“‘ He has done nothing: it is not likely he would. But I dread to 
be alone with him, lest he should get talking of the future. He has been 
inqu'ring, now, after the engagement-ring.” 

* But,” began Rose—— 

‘‘Do not ask me any questions now,” interrupted Adeline. ‘ I wish 
to heaven, Rose, you could induce the baron to fall in love with you !” 

“ Much obliged for the transfer,” laughed Rose. ‘ Perhaps you'll get 
him, first, to dye those appendages of his: yellow is not a favourite 
colour of mine.” 

De la Chasse did not intend to remain a week. He purposed leaving 
on Tuesday morning. His visit passed quietly enough: there had been 
no break-out between him and St. John, but excessive coolness. Had 
De la Chasse been an Englishman, an explanation could scarcely have 
been avoided ; for an Englishman would inevitably, by speech, manner, 
or action, have shown that he was the young lady’s lover. Madame de 
Beaufoy gave an entertainment, on the Monday evening, to as many 
neighbours as were within driving distance. A soirée dansante, the cards 
said, when they went out. 

That same afternoon the three young ladies were in the western 
drawing-room with Madame de Beaufoy. She was teaching them a new 
stitch of knitting, but, getting tired, left the room to indulge in her 
afternoon’s nap, which she always took. Scarcely had she quitted it, 
when the Baron entered, aud, addressing Adeline, formally requested her 
to grant him the honour of a few minutes’ conversation. 

A strange rising in the throat; a dread, that caused her frame to 
quiver; a terrified, imploring, but unavailing look at Rose and Mary ; 
and the door closed on them, and Adeline and her acknowledged lover 
were left alone. 

She need not have feared. The baron did not say a word to her that 
he might not have said to her mother. But he produced from his pocket 
the engagement-ring, which had been up to Paris to be taken smaller— 
it was a plain circlet of gold—and requested she would do him the honour 
of allowing him to replace it ou her finger. 
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Without a word of remonstrance—for what could she say ?—and sick 
at heart, Adeline held out her hand, and the baron ventured ceremo- 
niously to touch it, while he slipped on the ring, in the very act and 
deed of which the door opened, and into the room strode Mr. St. John, 
twirling in his hand a French marigold. 

He saw them standing together, Adeline’s hand stretched out, and 
meeting both of his, and he looked black as night. St. John was of quick 
temperament, and on rare occasions gave way to violent explosions of 
passion. It is probable an outburst would have come then, but the 
baron, with a polite bow to Adeline, quitted the room. And Mr. St. 
John, though certain as man could well be that he had no cause for 
jealousy, gave way to the irritation of his hasty spirit. 

**So, Mademoiselle de Castella,” he broke forth, ‘* you have been en- 
joying a stolen interview with your lover! I must beg your pardon for 
Rosine unintentionally interrupted it. 

She turned deprecatingly to him; she did not speak, or defend herself 
from the charge; but the look of anguish on her countenance was so 
keen, blended with pure, truthful love for him, that St. John’s better 
nature revolted at the temper he had shown, and he clasped her to him, 
and held her to his heart. 

“ But they were cruel words,” she sobbed, as he whispered his peni- 
tence on her cheek, “ and just now I have enough to bear.”’ 

“ Let this be my peace-offering, my darling,” he said, placing in her 
hand the French marigold. 

St. John had, long ago, heard the tale of the French marigold in the 
fortune-telling cards clinging to Adeline, and Rose Darling’s sombre 
prognostics about himself. He was perfectly willing to accept it as an 
omen that he should exercise an influence over her future life, he said— 
be the one to make her future happiness. The flower had become 
endeared to both of them. St. John had been assiduously cultivating 
them in the garden at the Lodge, and this, that he now gave to Adeline, 
was the first which had blown. He had plucked it expressly for her. 

“This ring, Adeline,” he said, drawing it from her finger. ‘“ He 
placed it there, I suppose ?” 

“ You saw him doing so,” she answered. 

St. John slipped it into his waistcoat pocket, and drew out his watch 
at the same time. 

“Give me back the ring, Frederick.” 

“No, Adeline. It shall never encircle your finger again.” 

‘“‘ But what am I to say if its absence is noticed? He said mamma 
had given him permission to replace it. She will be sure to ask.” 

“ Say anything. That it fell off—or wear a glove till evening. I 
will then tell you what to do. I cannot stay longer now.” 

When Mary Carr was dressed for the evening ball, she went into 
Adeline’s room. Louise was putting the finishing strokes to her young 
lady’s toilette, and very satisfactory they were, when Madame de Castella 
entered, holding in her hand a small circular case. 

“Look here, Adeline,” she said, opening it and displaying a costly 
bracelet, one of beauty and finish so rare, that all eyes were riveted on it. 
Exquisitely wrought, fine gold links, in the different crossings of which 
were inserted brilliants of the purest water, with pendant chains shining 
with brilliants and gold. 
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“Oh, mamma!” uttered Adeline, “ what a lovely bracelet!” 

“Tt is, indeed, Adeline. It is yours.”’ 

“ Ciel!” ejaculated Louise, in her admiration. 

“ Mamma, how can I thank you?” she exclaimed, taking the jewel. 
“You need not thank me at all, Adeline. It is the baron’s present. 
Make your acknowledgments to him.” 

Adeline dropped the bracelet as if it had been a serpent, and, but for 
Mary Carr’s quickness, it would have fallen to the ground. Madame de 
Castella thought it was an accident. 

“ Don’t be careless, child. Put it on. You must wear it to-night.” 

‘Oh, no, no, mamma!” she returned, her cheek flushing. Not to- 
night.” 

‘* What nonsense!” exclaimed her mother ; “ you are as shy as a child. 
When the baron presented it to me for you, he said, ‘ Un petit cadeau 
pour ce soir.’ Clasp it on, Louise.” 

“Mamma,” she implored, a deal more energetically than Madame de 
Castella thought the case could demand, “do not oblige me to appear in 
this bracelet to-night.” 

“‘ Adeline, I insist on its being worn. Persons who know you less 
well than we do, would suspect that affectation, more than delicacy, 
prompted your refusal to wear a gift from one who will soon be your 
husband.” 

‘“‘ Not my husband yet,” faltered Adeline. ‘‘ Not till next year.’’ 

“Indeed he will, Adeline,” said Madame de Castella. “ Before we go 
to the South.” 

Her colour came and went painfully, and she sat down, gasping out, 
**'We go to the South in two months.” 

“Dear child,” laughed Madame de Castella, ‘don’t look so scared. 
There’s no reason for it: a wedding is quite an every-day affair, I can 
assure you. ‘This week I shall write to order your trousseau.” 

Louise fastened the bracelet on Adeline’s arm, and she went down to 
the reception-rooms like one in a dream. If the younger guests, as they 
gazed on her excessive beauty, could but have read the bitter despair of 
her feelings, the strife and struggle within, they would have envied her 
less. A single string of pearls confined her hair from her brow, serving, 
instead of combs, to keep the long curls in their place, and she wore a 
pearl necklace; no other ornament, save this conspicuous bracelet of De 
Ja Chasse’s. But in the bosom of her white dress, almost hidden by its 
trimmings of lace, was enshrined St. John’s French marigold. 

The guests had nearly all arrived, and Adeline had done her best to- 
wards greeting them, when, in passing in the direction of the colonnade, 
the baron came up to her. She was longing for a breath of the evening 
air—as if that would cool the brow’s inward fever ! 

* Permit me to exchange this flower with the one you have there, 
mademoiselle,” he said, holding out a white camelia of rare beauty. 
And, with a light, quick touch, he removed the Frenth marigold from 
the folds of her dress. 

Did De la Chasse suspect who had been the donor of that cherished 
French marigold? Did he remember seeing it in St. John’s hand that 
same morning? It is impossible to tell; but he seemed more urgent 
over this trifling matter than a Frenchman in general allows himself 


to be. 
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“ Sir, you forget yourself !” exclaimed Adeline, angry to excitement. 


‘«‘ Return me my flower.” 

‘‘ It is unsuitable, mademoiselle,” he rejoined, retaining his hold of the 
French marigold. “A vulgar, ordinary garden-flower is not in accord- 
ance with your dress to-night—or with you.” 

“ You presume upon our relative situations,” retorted Adeline, pushing 
aside the white camelia, and struggling to keep down her anger and her 
tears. ‘ Do not insult me, sir, but give me back my own flower.” 

“What is all this?” demanded M. de Castella, who had come up. 
‘* Adeline, you are excited.” 

“‘T have incurred your daugliter’s displeasure, it would seem, sir,” ex- 
plained the baron, showing symptoms of excitement in his turn. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle appeared in the rooms wearing this flower—a worthless, common 
garden-flower!—and because I wished to present her with one more 
suitable, she seems to imply that I only do it by way of insult. I don’t 
understand, ma foi!” 

‘“‘ Nor I,” returned Signor de Castella. ‘“‘ Take the camelia, Adeline,” 
he added, sternly and coldly. ‘‘ Caprice and coquetry are beneath you.” 

The baron put the camelia in her now unresisting hand, and amused 
himself with pulling to pieces the petals of the other flower. Adeline 
burst into a violent paroxysm of tears, and darted on to the colonnade.” 

And all about a stupid French marigold ! 

*‘ Let her go and have a cry to herself,” said M. de Castella, walking 
off with the baron; “it will bring her to reason. The coquetry of 
women passes belief. They are all alike. It appears I was mistaken 
when I deemed my daughter an exception.” 

Adeline, in her tears and excitement, rushed across the lawn. It was 
certainly a senseless thing to cry about, but, just then, a straw would 
have ruffled her equanimity. She had been compelled to wear the hated 
bracelet ; she had been told that she would very speedily be the wife of 
De la Chasse; she had stood by him, acentienll by the crowd of guests 
as his future wife ; and, blended with all this, was a keen sensation of 
ey sean at the non-appearance of Mr. St. John. She stood with 
her forehead pressed against the bark of a tree, sobbing aloud in her 
anguish where none could hear her. Presently, her ear caught the sound 
of footsteps, and she prepared to dart further away : but they were some 
that she knew and loved too well. He was coming along the shrubbery 
at a rapid pace, and she stood out, and confronted him. 

“Why, Adeline!’ he exclaimed, in astonishment. And then, the 
momentary restraint on her feelings being removed, she fell forward in 
his arms, and sobbed aloud with redoubled violence. 

“Oh, Adeline, what ails you? What has happened? Be calm, be 
calm, my only love! I am by your side now: what grief is there that I 
cannot soothe away ?” 

He became quite alarmed at her paroxysm of grief, and, half leading, 
half carrying her to the nearest bench, seated her there and laid her head 
upon his breast, and held her gently to him, and spoke not a word until 
she was calmer. 

By degrees she told him all. The gift of the bracelet, her mother’s 
threats of the coming marriage—threats they sounded to Adeline—and 
the dispute with the baron. Adeline did not say what flower it was she 
Was so anxious to retain, whose loss had so grieved her: she could never, 
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until she should be indeed his, tell him how passionately and entirely she 
loved. But St. John divined all: he required no telling. And yet, 
knowing this, knowing, as he did, how her heart was bound up in hi 
how could he, but a few weeks later, doubt, or profess to doubt, of this 
enduring love ?” 

“ Adeline,” he said, “I have done very wrong: wrong by you, wrong 
by myself, wrong by De la Chasse. I ought to have declared all before 
he put his foot in the chateau. I will do so to-morrow morning.” 

“ Frederick, remember your promise.” 

“It must be done, Adeline. You know what my own motives were 
in wishing to remain silent yet a few weeks. But to have you looked 
upon as his destined wife—subjected to wear his presents—compelled to 
appear in a false position—this shall not be. Neither did I know the 

iage was being hastened on.” 

‘* He goes to-morrow morning, and all immediate danger will be over,” 
she urged. “ Do not yet speak words that may lead to our separation. 
Let us have another week or two for consideration, and of happiness.” 

“ TI cannot imagine why you indulge these gloomy anticipations,” he 
rejoined ; “ why think that my speaking to M. de Castella will be the 
knell of our hopes. Believe me, Adeline, the St. Johns are not. accus- 
tomed to find their overtures for an alliance despised: they have mated 
with the noblest in their own land.” 

“ Oh, Frederick! it is not that—you know it is not. But—hark !” 
she suddenly said, “ there are footsteps! If it should be papa!—or De la 
Chasse !” 

‘«« And what if it be?’ he returned, drawing her hand within his arm, 
and raising himself to his haughty height : “TI will explain all now; and 
tell them you are doing no wrong or harm in being here, for that you are 
my affianced wife.” 

But the footsteps, whosever they were, passed off in an opposite direc- 
tion, and St. John threw his arm round her waist, and they strolled on, 
talking till they came to the borders of the lake. It was nearly as light 
as day, warm and beautiful. White, fleeey clouds floated around the 
moon, and Adeline, as she looked on the peaceful scene, became calmer. 

“ What made you so late?” she suddenly asked. 

“1 have been to Odesque,” and, as he answered, he drew from his 
pocket a small paper, which Adeline soon saw contained a plain gold 
ring. He took her hand, and proceeded to place it on her finger, speak- 
ing solemn words : 

“ With this ring I will thee wed, with my body I thee worship, with 
all my worldly goods I will thee endow, until death us do part; and thus 
do I plight unto thee my troth.” 

She knew that the slightly-altered words were in the English Pro- 
testant marriage service, for she had heard Rose, and some of the other 
school-girls, repeat them ever in their thoughtless pastime; and there 
was also a solemnity about Mr. St. John’s manner which awed her feel- 
ings. The tears of deep emotion rose to her eyes, and her frame trembled : 
she could scarcely have felt more had she tadeed been kneeling with him 
before the holy , 

“ Take care of it, Adeline,” he whispered. ‘“ Let none remove it as I 
removed the other. It shall be your wedding-ring.” 

“ Tt is not Ais ring ?” 
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‘* His ! Look here, Adeline.” 

He took the other ring from his pocket, as he spoke. It was cut in 
two parts, and he threw them into the lake. 

“ There goes his ring, Adeline. May his pretensions go with it.” 

“ Jt is for this you have been to Odesque !” 

“Tt is. Now they cannot question you; and they may think it his, 
if they will. The time will soon come when they will be undeceived.” 

They turned towards the house, neither caring that Adeline’s absence 
should be prolonged so as to be noticed. She continued to give utterance 
to her suspense and fears. 

“¢ If mamma could but be stopped from ordering the trousseau! But I 
dare not hint so to her.” 

‘“ Where is the necessity of any hint ?” he asked, significantly. 

She looked up at him, and caught the fond smile, full of meaning, on 
his face, apparent in the moonlight. 

“ The things ordered and intended for Madame De la Chasse—wil} 
they not do equally well for Mrs. Frederick St. John ?”’ 

* Oh—but——” she hesitated, her downcast face wearing a higher 
colour, ‘ it is so early—nothing will be wanted yet.” 

Indeed they will. Do you think, my darling,” he added, laughingly, 
“ they would let me take you to the South, without our first being 
married !” 

“ T am not going to the South,” she quickly said. 

* Yes, Adeline. I mean to make it our wedding tour, and winter 
there.” 

= am quite well now,” she repeated. “I need not go to the South 
at all.” 

‘'The medical men pronounced it necessary for your health, your parents 
also consider it to be essential: do you think, my love, I should be less 
careful of you than they ? And even if it be a superfluous precaution, you 
would not be dismayed at the prospect of passing a whole winter with me 
alone.” 

Dismayed! To the uttermost parts of the earth with him, and for a 
whole life. Father—mother—country—home—what were they all now, 
in comparison with him ? 

As they emerged to the open lawn, a dark figure crossed their path, 
and Adeline shrank at being seen thus alone with Mr. St. John. It was 
Father Mare, the officiating priest of the little neighbouring chapel, and 
the family confessor. He merely said “ Bon soir, mon enfant,” and took 
off his hat to Mr. St. John. The latter coolly raised his own: the priest 
was no favourite of his. 

Adeline glided onwards to a side door, that she might gain her cham- 
ber, and see what she could do towards removing the traces of emotion 
from her face; whilst Mr. St. John strode round to the front entrance, 
and rang such a peal upon the tinkling old bell that it brought all the 
servants to the door, on the run. 

And, as Adeline stood that night by his side in the brilliant ball-room, 
and watched the admiration his gifts of person and mind excited, and 
saw the cordial regard in which her father held him, and remembered his 
high lineage and connexions, and the fortune and position that must even- 
tually be his, she almost felt as if overtures for her from such a man could 
never be declined. We shall see. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


Russi reckons three historical dynasties—the first commencing 
with Rurik, a prince of Scandinavian origin; the second, that 
of the Grand-Princess of Wolodomir, commencing in 1157 with 
Andrew Yourewitch, who was assassinated in his palace : the third, 
that of the House of Romanoff, commencing in 1613 with Michael, 
and numbering among its descendants Peter the Great, who or- 
see a against Europe that great destructive power, known as the 

ussian Empire, and reformed his country with a hatchet in his 
hand instead of a sceptre. He was the Baal of the seventeenth 
century. 

Nicholas I. was the ninth of ten children of Paul I1.—who was 
strangled in his own scarf on the night of the 23rd of March, 
1801—by his second marriage with Maria Feodorowna, of Wur- 
temberg, and was born on the 25th of June (old style), 1796, at 
Gatschina, near St. Petersburg. No demonstrations of joy, be- 
yond those of an official character, were made at his birthh Why 
should it have been otherwise? ‘The empire had been already 
divided, by Catherine II., between his two elder brothers, Alex- 
ander and Constantine. Alexander was destined by her to be the 
Czar of Russia; Constantine, Emperor of Greece; and with these 
views she had provided for the education of the two grand-dukes. 
On Nicholas she had no such boon to confer, nor was she enabled 
to form any plan regarding his future, he being but four months 
old when she died. 

The boy Nicholas was not five years of age when the night 

alace murder made him an orphan. His brother Alexander was 
enthroned, and took the oath at the hands of his father’s assassins, 
having been privy to the murder, and having been in the room 
immediately below at the time it was perpetrated. The empress, 
his mother, a woman of intelligence, superintended the education 
of Nicholas, which she committed to General de Lambsdorff, who 
was assisted, amongst others, by the Countess de Lieven, the phi- 
lologist Adelung, the councillor Stork, and Dupuget of Lausanne. 
Nicholas showed no inclination for deep study ; his tastes seemed 
to be for military life and modern languages, and especially for 
music, in which he was early so skilful as to be able to compose 
several parade marches. 

When the French invasion took place, Nicholas was too young 
to take part in the noble defence which Russia made, or to join in 
those great military operations which ultimately led to the over- 
throw of Napoleon and the occupation of his capital. The year 
1814 giving peace to the Continent, Nicholas availed himself of 
the free egress opened to set out on a tour to the chief courts of 
Europe; that of St. James’s amongst others. In July, 1817, he 
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married Maria Charlotte, or Charlotte Louisa, the eldest daughter 
of Frederick William of Prussia, and sister of the present king. 
The royal “yy agwe was hardly twenty-one, the bride some 
years younger. In accordance with the law of Russia, she had 
previously adopted the Greek religion, and with it the names of 
Alexandra Feodorowna. There was a strong resemblance between 
the youthful pair in personal appearance as well as in mind and 
in cter. The issue of this marriage are—1st, Alexander, born 
on the 29th of April, 1818; 2nd, Maria, the widowed Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg; 3rd, Olga, Princess of Wurtemberg; 4th, Con- 
stantine, born on the 21st of September, 1827; Sth, Nicholas, 
born on the 8th of August, 1831; and 6th, and lastly, Michael, 
born on the 25th of October, 1832. 

A few moments before dying at Taganrog, the Emperor Alexan- 
der raised himself upon his bed and designated Nicholas Paulowitch 
as his successor to the throne. The Grand-Duke Constantine had 

reviously renounced in his favour, from motives upon which 
Lineey throws no sufficient light. Nicholas is accused of a two- 
fold degree of dissimulation upon this occasion: in the first place, 
in assuming ignorance of the deed of resignation; and the second, 
in affecting unwillingness to avail himself of it. 

The accession to the throne was, however, by no means a pro- 
ceeding unfraught with trouble and danger. A vast conspiracy, 
composed of two classes—the dreamers of a republic, and the old 
Russian party, the supporters of Constantine— had existed for some 
time. It now broke into open rebellion. The soldiers shouted 
alternately, ‘*‘ Hurrah, Constantine! Hurrah, Constituzia!” The 
latter, according to the author of ‘‘ Revelations of Russia,” they 
believed to be the name of Constantine’s wife! The imsurrection 
was not stayed without sacrifice of life. After a plentiful use of 
— when the Neva had received the dead, and the living 
1ad been handed over to the executioner, Nicholas confronted per- 
sonally a few veterans who still held together on Isaac-place, and, 
in a firm, martial tone, bade them return to their ranks, obey, and 
down upon their knees! ‘‘ How sad a commencement of my 
reign,” he is said to have observed, with much emotion, on his 
return to his palace; but five scaflolds were erected on the espla- 
nade of the fortress of St. Petersburg, thirty-six nobles were 
executed, and eighty-five sent to Siberia, before the emperor con- 
sidered himself firmly seated on his throne. 

The only other conspiracy that broke out under Nicholas’s reign 
was that of the military aie of the south. The leader of this 
conspiracy was Colonel Paul Pestel; he was seconded by the 
brothers Mouravief, and acted in concert with the malcontents of 
Poland. Luckily for Nicholas, the plot was betrayed, and the 
soldiers, further finding that the views of the conspirators did not 
accord with theirs, the whole thing miscarried. ‘This time Nicho- 
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las, who had shown himself pitiless in 1825, spared most of those 
who were compromised, excepting the ringleaders. 

Only a few months had passed after the conspiracy, when the 
Empress-Dowager Elizabeth was laid in the tomb at St. Peters- 
burg, by the side of him whom she had so faithfully loved. Her 
death delayed the coronation of Nicholas, which was not celebrated 
until the 3rd of September, 1826. The Grand-Duke Constantine, 
believing the coronation to have been fixed for the 15th, had arrived 
from Warsaw the day before, without having apprised his brother 
of his intention. An aide-de-camp hastened to announce him to 
the Czar. Nicholas, who was employed in dressing, and thought 
that the visitor was his brother Michael, the grand-duke would 
have excused himself for a few minutes; but the aide-de-camp 
seemed embarrassed. Nicholas looked inquiringly at him, and 
the officer answered to the look ‘‘ The Czarowitch.” ‘The emperor 
ran, with a joyful exclamation, to meet his brother; Constantine 
seized his hand and kissed it, with a low bow; but Nicholas, em- 
bracing him warmly, made the deepest protestations of respect and 
gratitude. Schnitzler, from whom the above is somewhat abbre- 
viated, describes the coronation, with its magnificent attendant 
pageantry, at full length. 

The genius of peace certainly did not seem to smile on Nicholas. 
Hardly had the excitement subsided which was caused by the two- 
fold conspiracies, when, by an imperial manifesto, war was declared 
against Persia, in consequence of the invasion of the so-called 
province of Elizabethpol by Abbas Mirza, heir to the Persian 
crown. After a campaign of eighteen months a treaty was signed, 
on the 22nd of February, 1828, by which the Khanat of Erivan 
was ceded to Russia, besides an indemnity of 20,000,000 roubles. 
General Paskiewitch, who had the merit of obtaining an issue 
so advantageous to his country, was rewarded with the title of 
D’Erivan, or, as it is expressed in Russia, Erivanski; and, after 
the second conquest of Poland, the same oflicer was made Prince of 
Warsaw and Lieutenant of the Kingdom of Poland. 

The Greek insurrection, to which the policy of Alexander had 
secretly contributed, served to extend the influence of Russia in 
the East; and in 1828 war was declared between the young 
emperor and the Sublime Porte, in consequence, as Nicholas 
asserted, of the Sultan having occasioned insurrection among the 
Circassian tribes, interrupted peace with Servia, and encouraged 
the outbreak of Persia. Great was the amazement and horror of 
the Turks when, in 1829, a Russian army, under General Die- 
bitch, effected the passage of the Balkan—the Hamus of ancient 
Greece—and appeared before the walls of Adrianople. The Os- 
manlis were completely humbled, and a temporary peace was pur- 
chased at an ignoble price. ‘The Czar’s protection of Greece and 
of the Greek subjects of the Porte was admitted ; the authority of 
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Nicholas in Wallachia and Moldavia recognised; and the Dar- 
danelles were thrown open. At the same time the prostrate Turks 
were to pay an indemnification of 12,000,000 of Dutch ducats, 
and all the Turkish fortresses on the left side of the Danube were 
to be razed to the ground. 

The revolution in France, in 1830, imparted for the time a 
more wary policy to the Russian autocrat. He was led by that 
signal lesson to “3 to moderate his career of ambition and 
aggrandisement. Nicholas even wrote a civil letter to Louis 
Philippe, in answer to one in which the King of the Barricades 
announced his accession to the throne. But he in reality medi- 
tated mischief. ‘The seizure of state papers at Warsaw, in the 
portfolio of the Grand-Duke Constantine, and a letter to the Czar 
from Lubecki, the minister of finance, produced before the French 
“Chambre” on the 22nd of March, 1831, by La Fayette, show 
that a war with France was premeditated, if not resolved upon. 

But if so, the revolution that broke out in Poland, as a sequence 
of that in France, diverted the emperor’s attention to difficulties 
nearer home. England and France preserved a very impolitic 
neutrality, whilst Austria and Prussia aided the Czar in crushing 
the insurgent patriots, and destroying a reviving nationality. After 
an heroic resistance Poland was reconquered, the Russians entered 
Warsaw, and an iron despotism was substituted for the semblance 
of constitutional government which had been previously permitted 
toexist. A citadel was built on the heights above Warsaw; and 
when, in 1835, the citizens went out to compliment the Czar, 

ointing to the citadel, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You see that fortress ; if 

ou stir, I will order your whole city to be destroyed: I will not 
‘sor one stone upon another; and when it is destroyed it will not 
be rebuilt by me.” 

‘The Russian government resolved on making examples of 
those who had been foremost in this insurrection: the population 
of Warsaw was invited to witness the exhibition of justice, the 
whole of the Russian garrison being put under arms, and the 
artillerymen, with lighted matches, standing beside their pieces, 
which were pointed on the crowd to prevent a rescue. The citizens 
poured out by thousands, the mournful silence of the multitude 
contrasting strongly with the merry tunes played in defiance of 
popular feeling by the Russian military band as the prisoners were 
brought forth to die; when they appeared on the scaffold, the vast 
and sympathising crowd fell on their knees with one accord, and 
offered up a prayer for the victims about to suffer! 

“A Polish lady had through peculiar interest been permitted to 
have an interview with her son, who had been imprisoned on 
suspicion; she was led to his cell, and admitted to speak with him 
only in the presence of witnesses, and on condition of remaining 


blindfolded. ‘Oh! my child,’ said she, mournfully, ‘ how hard it 
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is that I cannot see you!’ ‘It is well you cannot, mother,’ replied 
the prisoner, in a voice so altered by suffering as to be scarcely 
recognisable, ‘ for you would not know your son!’ He dared say 
no more, and the unhappy parent was led out; her imagination 
harrowed by the cruelties she concluded to have been practised on 
her child.”* 

The annihilation of Polish nationality and the destruction of 
Polish freedom had scarcely been achieved, when, as if in vindica- 
tion of an outraged justice, the cholera appeared in St. Petersburg 
(1831-32), and that as a most fearful plague and scourge. In few 
places was it more fatal, and nowhere was it the cause of so much 
superstitious and barbarous feeling. Never, since the middle 
ages, was a great and civilised city so near the point of utter 
destruction. The whole population had assembled in the vast 
square of the Sennaia, bent upon the extermination of Germans, 
Poles, Jews, and all strangers alike. The emperor, according to 
some versions of the tale, was as irresolute as on the occasion of 
the sanguinary insurrection which heralded his advent to the 
throne. But at length he was induced to go forth in his drosky; 
and being driven into the presence of the crowd, he had recourse 
to the same resource as on previous occasions: ‘*‘ Down upon your 
knees!” he cried out, with a loud, commanding voice, ‘ and ask 
pardon of God; for it is He who strikes you and punishes you.” 
The people, who confound the Divinity and the Czar in one and 
the same image, went down upon their knees, as they were bade 
to do, and wept tears of repentance. And, under the circum- 
stances, it was the best thing they could do. 

The advance of the Syro-Egyptian army, under Ibrahim, to 
Koniyah, in 1832, gave to Russia an excuse for establishing an 
army on the Bosphorus, and forcing new concessions from the 
tottering Porte. i rom that period—the epoch of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi—the under current of Russian intervention in the 
affairs of Turkey has been incessant, and can be traced till it 
reached, in 1853, that point which has brought about the arming 
of the West to support the crumbling empire of the Osmanlis. 

In 1840, a new excuse for a second occupation by the Russians, 
and further concessions to the autocrat, upon the renewed war 
with Ibrahim Pasha and the defeat of the Turkish army at Nizib, 
was averted in the most sagacious and timely manner by Lords 
Palmerston and Ponsonby taking the expulsion of the Egyptians 
from Syria and the restoration of the provinces to the Sultan, in 
their own hands. The move nearly entailed a war with France, 
owing to the narrow-minded policy of Thiers, who would have 


* Russia and her Czars. By E. J. Brabazon. Robert Theobald. A well- 
timed little book, from which as much information can be obtained regarding 
the history of Russia in an hour or two’s reading, as from more ponderous 
tomes in as many days. 
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sacrificed Turkey to the Czar rather than that the Egy 

should have lost Syria. The practical wisdom of Louis Pislippe 
and of his able adviser, Guizot, led to the adoption of a better 
policy, and the fruits thereof are now seen im France and England 
fighting side by side in defence of the Sultan. 

Upon the occurrence of that political earthquake in 1848 which 
shook half the thrones of Continental Europe, the Emperor Nicholas 
alone seemed quite prepared to meet the shock; or, rather, he 
had reduced his subjects to such a state of utter mental prostration, 
that the rebound onl not reach his dominions. Although he 
did not refuse his assistance to the Emperor of Austria when it 
was required, still he was prudent enough to seek no pretext for 
interference in the affairs of other states, nor did he take any 
unfair advantage of the weakness and confusion mto which other 
countries were thrown. The conduct of the Emperor Nicholas 
during those eventful and perilous years, from 1848 to 1851, 
raised him higher in the estimation of many persons than he had 
ever stood before; and led to his being well received in this 
country during the short time that he came to feel his way m a 
partition of the Turkish Empire. He was, indeed, at that time 
one of the wisest, as well as one of the most powerful, sovereigns 
of Europe ; and those even who detested his despotic government 
could not deny his sagacity. 

** Nicholas,” says the Marquis de Custine, in his work, ‘‘ Russia 
in 1839”—“ Nicholas forgets his majesty only in domestic life, 
where he is reminded that man has his happiness independent of 
state duties.” His domestic habits were simple, and exhibited, as 
in his pertinacity in sleeping on straw, certain remnants of the 
barbarism of the Vladimirs and Ivans, and of his own ancestors, 
Mikhail Romanoff and Peter the Great. 

‘¢ He rises early,” writes Mr. Brabazon, ‘‘ and goes soon to the 
business of the day, having taken a short walk. The most scrupu- 
lous order reigns in his study, the walls of which are adorned with 
pictures of regimental costumes; the furniture is elegant, nowhere 
exhibiting a trace of useless ornaments. The dinner meal usually 
takes but little time, for it is served quickly, and the dishes are 
comparatively few; the Czar eats heartily, but is very moderate in 
his drink; he neither smokes nor takes snuff; in the evening he 
has two or three cups of strong tea, and spends the interval till bed- 
time at some favourite game. He shows kindness and affection to 
the Empress; when her delicate health confines her to her apart- 
ment he frequently visits her there, and during the burning of the 
winter palace in 1836, on hearing from Count Orloff that the fire 
was about to reach the imperial private cabinet, he promptly 
directed that his portfolio should be saved: it was the ade posses- 
sion there about which he gave any order. ‘ Save only my port- 
folio,’ said he; ‘it contains the letters of the Empress, which she 
wrote me during our engagement.’ ” 
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There was no doubt, however, that even in his family circle the 
despotic manners and “ corporalism,” or military precision, of the 
emperor, interfered with that ease which is necessary to the hap- 
piness of domestic life. Dress, occupations, and visits, were regu- 
lated in the imperial palace as absolutely as in the order of the 
day of a well-disciplined garrison. 

The Duke de Leuchtenberg was several times placed under 
arrest for not having buttoned fis coat according to rule. 

‘“ A dark and irritating disquietude,” says Morell, in his ** Russia 
as It Is,” “ made Nicholas desire to be always moving about from 
place to place. He travelled quickly and often; rest was tire- 
some to him; reflection oppressive; and thought would drive 
him mad.” 

‘In his court, the conduct of Nicholas is still more despotic 
than in his family. A curious instance of his expectation, that even 
nature herself must bend to his will, occurred one day whilst he 
was walking through the botanic gardens with Professor Ledebuhr. 
‘ All these flower-pots, professor,’ said he, ‘ ought to be the same:’ 
meaning that the plants should range like soldiers on parade. 
‘How could that be,’ inquired the professor, ‘ unless the plants 
were cut down?’ ‘ Well, then, let them be cut down,’ replied the 
imperious Czar. 

‘It is, however, but fair to allow that Nicholas does occasionally 
relax from his habitual rigidness, as was experienced by a giddy 
young officer, whose disregard of his royal master’s well-known 
antipathy to foreign tastes and manners, might have ended more 
seriously. 

‘‘ Tt is customary in all the regiments of the Guards to entrust 
the purchase of the horses to young men of fortune, as an econo- 
mical plan. These officers have a year’s leave of absence granted 
them, and usually at the expiration of that term are er ypsange but 
they are expected not to bring back any animals which are worth 
less than double the regimental price. This onerous charge had 
been accomplished by a certain youth, named Yakovloff, satis- 
factorily to his colonel, but yet he was not promoted. He left the 
service, but was refused permission to travel. Obliged to stop, in 
idleness, at home, he consoled himself by going the full length of 
Anglo and Gallo-mania; and whilst one day sauntering about in 
the Neffsky-Prospect (the St. James’s-street of St. Petersburg), the 
imperial carriage drove past, and abruptly stopping short, the 
Emperor leaned out, and beckoned the dandy to approach him. 
Yakovloff bethought him of his dress! On his head was a little 
peaked hat, like a flower-pot reversed; a handkerchief, with a giant 
bow, was tied around his neck; a cloak, so short as to seem but a 
cape, was thrown over his shoulders; he wore a beard & la Henri 
Quatre ; he had an enormous cudgel in his hand; a glass, stuck 
in the corner of his eye; and a bull-dog following at his heels. 

‘« «Pray,’ said Nicholas, eyeing him with humorous cuxiosity, 
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‘in the name of all the saints, who are you, and where do you 
come from ?” 

“© * May it please your Majesty, I have the honour to be your 
Majesty’s faithful subject, Save-Saveitch Yakovloff.’ 

«Indeed !’ replied the Emperor, with much gravity, ‘ we are 
enchanted to have the opportunity of making your acquaintance, 
Save-Saveitch; oblige us by just stepping up, and taking a seat 
beside us.’ 

“ Yakovloff slyly dropped the cudgel, and not without some 
misgivings, took his seat. 

“« But stop,’ said the Emperor, when they had driven on a 
little way, ‘ where is your stick, Save-Saveitch ?” 

“ ‘Never mind the stick, your Majesty !’ 

‘¢ ¢ But I do mind it, Save-Saveitch Yakovloff!’ 

“The carriage was turned back, the cudgel picked up, and 
orders given to drive on straight to the winter palace. When 
there, the Emperor alighted, and made a signal to his alarmed 
fellow-traveller to follow. 

“© ¢ Qh! Save-Saveitch,’ said he, sarcastically, ‘ pray don’t take 
off your cloak; we must have you just as you are, hat, stick, cloak, 
and all!’ 

‘“‘ The Emperor led the way to the apartments of the Empress. 
‘Pray, my dear,’ he inquired of her, ‘do you know this animal?’ 

“ « No,’ replied the Tenens, unable to repress a laugh at the 
strange figure before her. 

«© * Then allow me to inform you that this is our faithful subject, 
Save-Saveitch Yakovloff. What do you think of him?’ said 
Nicholas, turning him round; ‘ is he not a pretty fellow? 

‘¢ The unfortunate Save-Saveitch, whose fealnan may be ima- 
ined, after having afforded the royal couple much diversion, was 
dismissed, half dead with terror and confusion. But, before he 
departed, he received a salutary hint that the Emperor did not 
always punish the foolery of his subjects so leniently. 

“ Among the much, which, but too well authenticated, gives an 
unfavourable impression of the Czar, it is pleasing to meet with 
redeeming incidents, like the following: A runaway horse, belong- 
ing to Count Adelberg, had been caught by the police, and 
thereby became legally forfeited. ‘The animal being a particular 
favourite with the count, the latter hastened to entreat the Emperor 
to interfere in his favour, offermg at the same time to substitute 
another from his stud, of at least equal value. ‘Take as many as 
you please from the imperial stables,’ replied Nicholas, ‘ but do not 
—no, count—do not ask me to break the law!’ 

‘“‘ Another incident has been related which is highly creditable 
to Nicholas. Passing, on a winter’s evening, by one of the guard- 
houses in St. Petersburg, he had curiosity to see what was going 
on in the interior. The officer on duty was seated near a table, 
tranquilly sleeping, but with helmet on, sword at his side, and 
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accoutrements irreproachable. The Emperor made a sign to the 
sentinel to let him enter, and, approaching the table, he perceived 
on it a paper, on which the following memorandum was written: 


* State of my expenses and of my receipts, 





DEBT. 
Lodging, maintenance, fuel, &c. ................ 2000 roubles. 
Dress and pocket-money ............ceeeeeeeseee: 2500 
i iiastisctuiceeiiemnaiiaiiiaietnmseilyntastiniciiaass 3000 
Alimentary pension to my mother.............. 500 
Total......... 8000 
CREDIT. 
Pay and other receipts... .. ececosentanon sevssave 4000 
Deficit....... 4000 


‘ Who will pay this sum? This question terminated the account, 
and the officer, unable to find any answer, had fallen asleep with 
the pen in his hand. The Emperor approached him, and having 
recognised one of the best-conducted amongst his Guards, took the 
pen gently and wrote beneath the appalling question the significant 
name of ‘ NicwHouas;’ he then quietly withdrew without awaken- 
ing the officer, or having been seen by any other of the soldiers 
on guard. The surprise of the guardsman may be imagined, who, 
on awaking, found the Emperor’s signature on the paper before 
him, and learned the mysterious visit with which he had been 
favoured. ‘The next morning, to his further surprise and delight, 
he was presented, by an orderly, with a letter from Nicholas, in 
which he was admonished to choose for the future better time and 
place to sleep, but to continue, as in the past, to serve his Emperor, 
and to take care of his mother.” 

One evening, shortly after the revolution of February, an 
officer of the gendarmerie presented himself in the room of an 
inhabitant of St. Petersburg, who related this story to us himself,* 
and requested his attendance at the ministry of police. At the 
sight of the pale blue uniform, the relations and friends of Mr. 
were struck with terror and apprehension. ‘There was, 
however, no alternative but to obey and follow. 

It was in vain that the family of Mr. X waited for him 
the livelong night; he never appeared, nor the next day, nor the 
day after, nor the following days. Six months of agonising sus- 
pense elapsed without a word of news having been received from 
him. 

One day he reappeared, thin, livid, sickly-looking, his eyes sunk 
in his head. ‘ No one would believe that it was me,” Mr. X 
related, ‘so much was I changed. They asked me what had 











* L’Empereur Nicolas, Par Edmond Texier, = 
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become of me during six months’ absence? This is the explanation 
I gave them: 

“When I was taken from home, instead of being led to the 
minister’s, I was shut up in a low, narrow room, where I remained 
in utter darkness: In the middle of the night they led me down 
a long staircase, and I was thrown, chained as I was, into one of 
those boxes in which we sometimes see prisoners of state conveyed 
from place to place. I could see nothing around me, only by a 
little trellice f soon I guessed rather than saw a slight light as if 
produced by the reflexion of snow. The fatal carriage, carried 
along at full speed by two horses, travelled the whole night long. 

‘** In the morning we stopped; a soldier bandaged my eyes and 
conducted me into a prison like the first enveloped in utter ob- 
scurity. The next night my journey nenieminiel, and so it con- 


tinued upon the following nights. My gaolers never answered my 
questions. According to my calculation, we had been travelling 


for three months. There was no longer any doubt about it: I was 
on my way to Siberia. 


‘**] felt for 2 moment the terrible anguish of a man who is about 


to leave his relations, his friends, and his country to perish day by 
day, hour by hour, in an icy sepulchre; but the grief was too 
much for me; after a short space of time my heart lost all sense of 


impressions, I ceased to suffer, I no longer lived, I was dead to all: 
feeling. 

‘*One day the vehicle and its box stopped earlier than usual. 
In the midst of the night I was aroused by people coming into my 
prison with torches in their hands. Among them I recognised the 
officer who had arrested me. I thought I had arrived at the end 
of my journey. 

** The officer came towards me and told me to follow him. 

*¢ «Where do you lead me to?” 

‘* ¢'To your house,’ he answered, with the greatest politeness. 

‘‘ These words appeared to me like excruciating irony. I asked 
him if my home was in Siberia? 

‘** He opened the windows and said: 

ates Lock. sir.’ 

“** We have returned to St. Petersburg!’ I exclaimed, upon 
recognising the domes of my native city. 

“* We have never left it. Every night you was dragged over 
the same road to return to the same cell. It was not wished to 
exile you, but just to give you a hint.’ ” 

Mr. X had friends who had interceded for him. It was 
from them that he afterwards learned the cause of the ingenious 
‘‘ hint” given to him by the police. The evening before his arrest, 
being at a mixed party, he had entered into details connected with 
the organisation of the secret societies of 1825, which he had 
gathered from the mouth of one who was concerned in them. 

Here is another better known, but not less striking, example of 
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that close and terrific system of espionnage by which Nicholas was 
enabled to face the storm of 1848 without a recoil: 

‘A lady, still living, was stepping out of her carriage, in her 
ball dress, when she was whic 3 : bis destination was Siberia! 
When she arrived there, she was lodged in a hut, which contained 
two separate rooms, each leading to a court some feet square, sur- 
rounded by a wall, which admitted only the light from the sky. 
A sentinel stood always on guard without; her gaoler laid down 
her food without mpkien, Vhen she had been two years thus 
immured, the court door opened, and a second prisoner was thrust 
in. He was a noble-looking Pole, who had long inhabited a 
neighbouring cell, and whom they displaced to make room for 
another. In this chamber, or rather i she remained twelve 
years with her unhappy companion. One morning her door was 
opened, a voice called her number, which was the usual mode of 
accosting her on the few occasions when she was spoken to. She 
went out,—the door was shut before she could take leave of her 
companion, she was led to a carriage which was in readiness, made 
again a pilgrimage of many months, and one night found herself 
at St. Petersburg, in the bureau of the grand-master of police. 
From a little closet was now taken the ball-dress, of which the 


functionaries had dismantled her on the night of her exile. Thé 


ornaments were gone, but except these, nothing was missing, not 
a ribbon, nor a flower. They even restored her withered bouquet, 
in which successive generations of spiders had lived and died. She 
was then set at liberty; she never learned the cause of her punish- 
ment or her pardon. When asked if she had not sought to enlighten 
herself on the subject, she replied, ‘I have not been so long in 
Siberia without having learned discretion.’ ‘ And what said they 
to your reappearance?” ‘ Nothing.’” 

It would not be surprising if, whilst they are subject to such 
treatment, a constant apprehension of ill should appear in the very 
countenances of the Russians; and if the observation be correct of 
a certain shrewd Boniface of Lubeck, such is in reality the case. 

The Marquis de Custine relates in his diary a conversation 
which he held, previously to embarking for St. Petersburg, with 
the landlord of his inn at Lubeck, who endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his intended journey. 

“ You have been in Russia?” said the marquis. 

‘No, sir; but [know the Russians; many pass through Lubeck, 
and I judge of their country by the physiognomy of its inhabi- 
tants.’ 

‘¢ What do you find in the expression of their faces that should 
prevent you from visiting them at home?” 

‘¢ Sir—they have two expressions of face. When they dis- 
embark to commence their travels in Europe, they appear gay, 
free, and contented; they are like birds escaped from their cages; 
men and women, old and young, are like schoolboys let out to 
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play. Qn their return, the same people show us long, anxious, 

ai othe faces; their mode of speaking has become short and 

snappish, and their brows.are clouded by care. From this differ- 

ence I have drawn the conclusion, that a country which there is so 

much joy in quitting and regret in returning to, must be a very 
one.” 

Nicholas died on the 2nd of March, 1855, after a reign of 
twenty-nine years, three months, and one day. According to a 
distinguished physician, Dr. Granville, his health has been shaken 
for the last:five years. He had become irritable, passionate, fanci- 
ful, more than usually superstitious, capricious, hasty, precipitate, 
and obstinate withal—all from ill health, unskilfully treated; and 
of late deteriorating into a degree of cerebral excitement which, 
while it took from him the power of steady reasoning, impelled 
him to every extravagance—in the same manner as with his father 
in 1800; as with Alexander, in Poland, in 1820; as with Con- 
stantine, at Warsaw, in 1830; as with Michael at St. Petersburg, 
in 1848-9. Like them his nature felt the fatal transmission of 
hereditary insanity—like them he was also hurried irresistibly to 
his fate. ‘The same period of life, between forty-five and sixty 
years of age, sees the career of this fated family cut short. 

This remarkable man and ambitious monarch met, however, his 
death with the utmost calmness and resignation. A dynasty which 
holds sway over a seventh of the inhabitable globe, lives under the 
impression that it has a great mission to fulfil. If it does happen, 
in the ordinary course of things, that this great object cannot be 
attained during the life of one Czar, he leaves the task to his suc- 
cessor, in the full hopes that it may be brought about in his time. 
Hence it is that each new reigning monarch pledges himself under 
“ Providence which has cailed him to that high mission” to con- 
solidate Russia in the highest degree of power and glory, in order 
that the views and desires of Peter and Catherine may be accom- 
plished. Hence it is, also, that each family has a prince with a 
Muscovite name to succeed to the throne of Russia, and a Con- 
stantine in abeyance for the empire of Greece. There have already 
been several Constantines, and there may even be more before the 
idea which consecrates the name shall have become a reality. 
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